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For man is not born into a world 
made to fit him like a custom tailored 
suit of clothes, or a house built to 
order. He enters a universe that 
was eons old before his appearance, 
and that in all likelihood will con- 
tinue for eons after his departure, an 
infinitely complex, eternally chang- 
ing universe that evolves its proc- 
esses unmindful of his presence. 
It sets the conditions. It is man 
who must do the fitting. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND THE DEPENDENT 
FAMILY’S BUDGET 


FLORA SLOCUM 


Home Economist, St. Louis Provident Association 


CLOSE study of life insurance carried 
by families under care of the St. 
Louis Provident Association during 
the past year calls attention to its social as 
well as economic aspects, throws light on 
what visitors need to understand about in- 
surance before advising families, and brings 
up the question of the policy of family 
societies toward life insurance in the budget 
and relief. No formal or statistical study 
was conducted ; instead, cases brought to the 
home economist for budget counsel were ob- 
served with special respect to life insurance. 
Attempts were made to find out what kinds 
of life insurance families carry, what it 
provides, and what it costs in their budgets. 
Committee and board members interested in 
insurance were consulted for general in- 
formation, insurance executives were con- 
sulted about their particular companies, 
policies and practices; Solomon Huebner’s 
book, Life Insurance, which suggests some 
of the explanations below, was found very 
helpful; the legal committee gave advice. As 
cases involving insurance questions came 
up, competent advice was sought and when 
necessary the cases were taken up with 
executives of the company concerned. 
That life insurance may prove a resource 
has been observed where serious diagnosis, 
poor prognosis, or neglect of treatment were 


taken as signals for closer examination of 
all insurances, lapsed as well as in force. 
Observations from the budget point of view 
show the effects of overlooking these mat- 
ters early in the history. 


In November 1925 a family of man, wife, and 
four children was taken under care when illness 
of the man caused financial distress. He soon 
became totally and permanently disabled and later 
entered the city infirmary. The worker knew life 
insurance was carried on all members of the family 
but the nature of it remained unknown and con- 
siderable relief had been given. Following a 
study of the budget when the question of paying 
an eighteen-dollar premium on the man’s insurance 
had to be decided, the policies were studied in 
detail, revealing an array of industrial endowments 
on the wife and children and a $1000 ordinary 
policy on the man providing for waiver of pre- 
miums in case of total and permanent disability. 
The family had paid three premiums unneces- 
sarily and had been allowed almost to exhaust the 
equity in the policy by borrowing on it for 
premium payment. 


Relief had been given from January to July on 
a case in which the man was permanently disabled. 
Examination of all insurances, when premium 
payments forced the issue, revealed a $1000 ordinary 
life policy on the man which provided waiver of 
premiums and payment of $20 a month as long 
as total disability existed, without loss to the 
face value of the policy. The insurance company, 
after receiving from the worker due proof of the 
existing disability, refunded the premiums paid 
unnecessarily and made the $20 a month payment 
retroactive. All the lapsed policies considered 
worthless by the family proved, on investigation, 
to be in full benefit on their extended insurance 
provisions. One of these on the husband was paid 
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in full to the wife following his death inasmuch 
as his death preceded the expiration of the term 
of extended insurance. 


A family of nine receiving financial assistance 
for many months because of the father’s total 
disability, was thought to carry only some industrial 
life insurance of small value. It did not occur to 
them to discuss the $1000 ordinary policy on the 
man because the society so far had not been asked 
to assist with the payment of premiums. When 
the request was finally made to prevent lapse, the 
policy displayed a provision for waiver of pre- 
mium and $10 a month disability benefits in event 
of total and permanent disability. The family had 
borrowed $165 cash on the policy the previous 
winter. The insurance company, upon receipt of 
proof of the disability, made disability payments 
retroactive and refunded certain premiums. 


In none of these cases was the family 
aware of the policy provisions. They 
needed, as did the workers, to have the 
policies examined and interpreted in the 
light of existing problems in the home. 
These and other cases have been lessons by 
which the workers profit in understanding 
life insurance in general and its relation to 
economic factors and the development of 
resources through the budget approach to 
the family situation. 

In addition to being not infrequently a 
resource, insurance information considered 
in relation to the budget often shows eco- 
nomic and social trends pertinent to other 
information on hand. Believing this of 
value in the case history, we planned an 
insurance data sheet, the same color as the 
budget sheet, to be filed with it in the record 
and on which could be entered such signifi- 
cant information as is shown in the follow- 
ing column headings: ‘“ Date facts re- 
ceived’; “Insurance company”; “ Policy 
number’; “ Date Issued”; “ Name of 
Insured”; “At age of”; “Type of 
Policy”; “ Premium”; “ Death Claim”; 
“Sick Benefits’; “ Beneficiary.” A space 
below and on the reverse side is used for 
“ Remarks ” pertaining to present value of 
each policy in event of lapse, the values if 
already lapsed, any indorsements such as 
reinstatement liens, loans for cash, indorse- 
ment granting permission to carry additional 
policies in the same company, any changes 
in name or beneficiary, significant informa- 
tion about policy provisions, disability 


clauses, and also any significant health, 
employment, and social information which 
may be in a medical statement attached to 
the policy. 
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[It was worth while to note that over a period 
of six years the C family has had at least twenty- 
five different policies (probably more) on its mem- 
bers, which during these six years increased to 
six persons. Three different companies were 
involved and all the insurance lapsed. The family 
had paid a total of $54.70 to one company on 
eight policies and lost it all as none of the policies 
were old enough to have extended insurance or 
paid-up values. Another company which, on two 
different occasions sold the family at least fourteen 
policies, withheld information about the total pre- 
miums paid but it may no doubt be assumed on the 
information secured that the waste would total 
considerably in excess of $100. This bit of eco- 
nomic history is closely related to other information 
about the family’s expenditure habits. 


It is significant to note the relation be- 
tween dates of lapse and periods of un- 
employment, illness, or other events that 
disturb the regularity of income. Date of 
reinstatement liens or the purchase of new 
insurance not infrequently mark a hopeful 
financial period in the economic history. A 
health and accident policy may signify the 
possibility of securing income during illness. 
The nature of the policy carried is not 
always volunteered by the client and the 
worker is not always aware that policies of 
certain companies signify health and acci- 
dent insurance, 

The amount of life insurance which should 
be carried by the low income family or the 
dependent family is the debatable question 
that faces us sooner or later. Where does 
“ protection ”’ end and “savings” begin? 
Protection against what —in a dependent 
family or one on the verge of dependence? 
Points of view differ. The sales agent 
frequently seems to have settled the matter 
easily by reasoning that the family always 
has paid for the insurance, even if in arrears 
sometimes, and so could and should carry 
more. But before the case worker can 
decide, she is faced with the question of the 
society's relief policy toward insurance, the 
various angles presented by the individual 
family’s situation and last, but not least, the 
particular insurance involved. How can 
the case worker form an intelligent opinion 
on each case as it comes up and adjust it 
according to a plan until she can distinguish 
between kinds of insurances as well as types 
of policies and what they provide? 

We soon found, as anticipated, that the 
kinds of life insurance most commonly car- 
ried are old line or ordinary insurance, 
industrial insurance, health and accident 
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insurance of the weekly premium variety, 
and fraternal insurance, though not in the 
order named. With these insurances so 
common, an explanation of their distinguish- 
ing characteristics would appear unnecessary, 
but the necessity of such an explanation has 
proved to be the first need if visitors are 
to have at least a speaking acquaintance with 
the insurance problems that arise. If situa- 
tions are similar elsewhere, a brief explana- 
tion may be permitted here. 

For the sake of clearness, old line or 
ordinary insurance should be understood 
first. This is written according to the 
amount of the death claim, usually for not 
less than $1,000 and in multiples of this 
sum. The premiums are paid annually, 
semi-annually, quarterly, or monthly, and 
are based in most instances on the cost of 
insuring a life for $1,000 according to the 
American Mortality Experience Tables. In 
a special form of ordinary insurance 
designated “intermediate,” policies are 
issued for $500 and multiples. Ordinary 
insurance has what are called non-forfeiture 
values in event the insurance is lapsed after 
premiums have been paid for two or three 
years, such as paid-up insurance, extended 
insurance, and cash and loan values. Ordi- 
nary insurance is much more economical 
than industrial insurance. For example, 
Mr. A, who had earned a fairly good and 
steady wage as a skilled laborer, carried a 
total of $1412 industrial insurance on his 
life which cost him in weekly premiums a 
total of $68.05 a year. The information in 
the social and economic history indicates 
that he could have carried just as well a 
good $1,000 ordinary insurance policy in the 
same company for approximately $35 a year. 

Naturally the most common insurance 
carried by low income families is industrial 
life insurance, a modification of ordinary 
insurance written and sold in most cases on 
a basis of a five-cent weekly premium or a 
multiple thereof. The amount of the death 
claim therefore is usually not a multiple of 
$1,000 as in ordinary insurance, but is 
instead an odd sum which varies according 
to what a nickel a week will buy at the 
given age of the insured when he buys 
the policy. Sometimes, however, industrial 
insurance is for even amounts such as $250 
or $500, and the weeklv premium is not a 
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multiple of five cents. Industrial insurance 
is designed to be easily carried by low 
wage groups, is sold to all members of the 
family and the premium rates are based on 
special mortality tables because risks in the 
“industrial” population have higher mor- 
tality. Premiums are also higher because 
of the cost of book-keeping and weekly col- 
lection service. Like ordinary insurance, 
industrial insurance has _ non-forfeiture 
values provided by state insurance laws as 
well as policy contracts which protect the 
equity of the insured if his policy lapses for 
non-payment of premiums. In the event 
of lapse after the insurance has been in 
force for a period of years, usually three, 
a paid-up insurance is provided. This means 
that, if the policy is three years old, the 
total premiums paid, up to the time of lapse, 
buy a certain portion of the face of the policy 
which will thereafter be credited to the 
insured by the company to be paid at the 
death of the insured. Some provide ex- 
tended insurance in event of lapse; that is, 
if the policy is at least three years old, the 
total amount of premiums paid up to the 
time of lapse will buy, for a given period of 
years and months, the full face value of 
the policy. If the insured should die within 
this given period of time subsequent to the 
lapse of his policy, his beneficiary will upon 
presentation of the policy to the company 
receive the full value of the policy. These 
points are of special significance to the case 
worker because observation shows that many 
families consider lapsed policies worthless. 
Industrial insurance provides no loans for 
cash but most industrial policies, after pre- 
miums have been paid for ten years, or 
in some companies five, may be surrendered 
for their cash value before being allowed to 
lapse. 

Ordinary policies usually provide a grace 
period of one month for payment of pre- 
miums ; in weekly premium policies the grace 
period is four weeks. 

Another common insurance, a modifica- 
tion of industrial insurance, is health and 
accident life insurance of the weekly pre- 
mium variety. It is extremely common in 
colored families. For every nickel premium 
paid weekly the insured will receive upon 
illness or accident which meets the policy 
provisions a dollar a week sick benefit. If 
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he pays twenty-five cents premium a week 
he will receive five dollars a week benefit, 
but he is out of sick benefit upon failure to 
pay any two consecutive weekly premiums. 
Eighty per cent of the premium paid ac- 
cumulates toward the payment of these sick 
benefits and only twenty per cent of the 
premium paid accumulates toward the death 
benefit. The health and accident insurance 
in itself has no cash values and as a rule 
no non-forfeiture values although policies 
combining life, health, and accident benefits 
sold by some companies do carry a paid-up 
or an extended insurance provision on the 
life insurance portion. Thus Mrs. B found 
through the advice of her visitor that a 
policy for $106 on her husband, lapsed a 
year previous to his death, was in full 
death benefit when he died. Soon after his 
death she presented it to the company and 
was paid in full. 

Fraternal insurance or the “ benefit certifi- 
cate’ of various lodges or fraternal orders 
is more common in our cases than is at 
first supposed. There are no non-forfeiture 
values for the older form of fraternal insur- 
ance and to understand the provisions of the 
certificate requires familiarity with the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the fraternal order 
in question. 

Government War Risk Insurance and 
Adjusted Service Certificates are also noted 
in cases from time to time. The former 
should have been converted to old line 
insurance according to Veterans’ Bureau 
procedure and the latter, since veterans may 
borrow on it, has been found a resource in 
time of financial need. 

Organization attitudes toward insurance 
and relief are closely related to our under- 
standing of the three types of insurance 
policies, namely, whole life, limited payment 
life, and endowment policies. 
reason their characteristics are described 
here. 

Whole life or straight life policies require 
premium payment throughout the life of the 
individual and pay face value at death of 
the insured. Mr. Huebner points out that 
“of all the policies sold this type provides 
maximum protection at a minimum annual 
charge’ and is, therefore, best suited for 


those of small incomes who need maximum 
protection: a matter concerning the relief 
society. 
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A limited payment life policy requires 
instead that premiums be paid for a limited 
period of years such as ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years or more, after which the policy 
becomes fully paid up for its full amount. 
The insurance is payable at the death of 
the insured, unless other provisions are 
included in the contract. The limited 
period of years over which premiums are 
paid naturally makes the protection bought 
under this policy more expensive. 

The tremendous ease with which families 
are induced to buy the endowment type 
policy, the appeal of this policy to one’s 
emotion and delayed intentions toward thrift 
and savings are indeed closely related to 
questions of policy of relief agencies toward 
the amount of life insurance in the budget 
of families continuing in dependency or of 
families with incomes so low that depend- 
ency is recurrent, or practically certain, 
when events seriously interfere with income. 
Endowment policies are commonly written 
for ten to twenty or more years, during 
which premiums must be paid and after 
which the face value of the policy is paid 
to the insured if he lives or to his beneficiary 
should the insured die during the premium 
payment years. Except in very long 
endowments, the premiums are of necessity 
much higher than in the whole life policies. 
Endowments are essentially systematic sav- 
ings, desirable as such, with insurance pro- 
tection as an incidental factor; an advantage 
when the emphasis is on savings and not 
on protection, 

To what extent then, has the family 
society — which derives its funds through 
public subscription—the right to spend such 
money for the purchase of savings accounts 
for either adults or children in dependent 
families? May we assist with the cost of 
insurance which protects against a “ pauper ” 
burial? If so, is this the extent of “ pro- 
tection” with which the organization may 
assist in cases of continued dependence? But 
before advising that insurance be dropped, 
it seems wiser to study carefully the insur- 
ance in force, determine the present values 
in event of lapse so that all possible equity 
may be preserved for the insured and such 
insurance be retained as appears consistent 
with present or potential income in view of 
social, health, and economic information 
available. Obviously a plan which proposes 
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any change in the family’s insurance is 
incomplete which does not include careful 
verification of the equity in all lapsed insur- 
ances. It is equally important that, before 
giving advice freely, we appreciate the 
technical nature of life insurance and learn 
when to obtain the opinion of those trained 
in its legal aspects. In cases where a number 
of ordinary insurance policies are carried 
and the aggregate premium is more than 
present circumstances justify, the company 
may be able to effect a helpful adjustment 
through reduction of premiums and insur- 
ance and perhaps change of plans. In such 
cases the company can often allow a cash 
value on the cancelled insurance which will 
pay the premiums on the remaining insur- 
ance for a period. 

Our inquiry is not completed but we are 
now more aware than we were of the 
problems involved and the possibilities, 
previously overlooked, which help to picture 
the past social and economic trends, suggest 
clues to social and health history and eco- 
nomic development, and open resources for 


increasing family income or decreasing 
family expenses. Perhaps, with insurance 
facts at hand, we may have one means for 
decreasing extravagant funeral display. We 
might also prevent needless waste in lapsed 
policies by encouraging their suitable revival, 
thereby saving the advantages lost when 
new insurances are bought at higher pre- 
mium rates by reason of the increased age. 
One of the motives of life insurance is 
protection for the family of the insured and 
company executives of wider vision are 
often helpful in adjusting situations and 
interpreting company practices. The agents 
and collectors are, to be sure, vigorously 
urged to increase the amount of insurance 
carried, and of course the premium, a fact 
which often gives the case worker concern. 
They do, however, see the family in a self- 
supporting position or, if dependent, what 
is supposed to be self-support, while we 
see the family in its dependence. The point 
of view of both the agent and the company 
executive is, therefore, of value to us. 








RELATIONS BETWEEN SOCIAL AGENCIES 
AND SCHOOLS 


LOIS A. MEREDITH 
Public Education Association, New York City 


HE word relationship is taking on 
new meaning as social agencies multi- 
ply and extend their work into new 
aspects of community life. And one of 
these aspects of community life to which 
agencies long have paid attention is the pub- 
lic school. Public schools have been re- 
garded as a pivotal point for developing the 
work of social agencies: The Red Cross, 
the National Tuberculosis Association, the 
Boy Scouts of America, the Child Health 
Association have turned to the public schools 
as a most satisfactory place to carry on their 
activities and extend plans for educational 
or publicity campaigns. 

But schools and campaign drives are only 
one species of relationship. What of rela- 
tionships that touch personalities—the 
workers of the agency and the workers of 
the schools, the contacts about individual 
children and their parents, or the community 
problems which they present? Are social 


agencies and public schools finding common 
ground here and making contacts in any 
satisfactory way? 

There is one social worker to whom the 
question of school relationships is no general 
question to be taken up and discussed in the 
abstract after the day’s work is done. There 
is one social worker to whom school contact 
carries no vague idea, whose concepts on the 
subject are growing out of the warp and 
woof of her daily experience on her daily 
job. She is the visiting teacher. Into the 
realm of relationships she is thrown willy- 
nilly on the day she begins her services in a 
public school. She stands in a position mid- 
way between agencies and school, and in her 
daily work with problem children she is 
continually called upon to interpret the one 
to the other. Often she is successful, often 
she is not, but as her work grows from day 
to day, she begins to know the problems that 
lie between the two. She understands the 
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reasons why relationships are sometimes 
easy and sometimes difficult, and where the 
realm of possible understanding merges into 
the realm where misunderstanding is easy or 
even unavoidable. 

What is the visiting teacher observing in 
the evolution of her experience in a school? 
What ideas is she meeting in these two 
camps to which she alternately turns? What 
conclusions is she drawing, as she meets and 
tries to solve the problems presented first by 
the one and then the other? 

To the visiting teacher seems to evolve a 
mental picture, social agencies on the one 
hand, and on the other the public school, 
which also might well be called a social 
agency for it is an institution exerting a 
powerful influence upon children and upon 
family and community life. The school and 
the agency are working along their own 
lines, with different administrative machin- 
ery, with different techniques, each with its 
own jargon of technical phrases. And 
withal each is working toward an aim that 
is in general the same—that of preparing 
individuals to take their self-supporting 
places in the community in which they live, 
training them to meet without too much 
strain the social demands placed upon them. 
A visiting teacher is impressed continually 
by how little many teachers know about the 
agencies in the community, as well as by 
how little many social workers know about 
the problems of the school. She is asked so 
often about the terms she uses so glibly— 
the A.I.C.P., the S.P.C.C., the C.O.S., the 
Children’s Aid, the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Child Guidance, and what not. 
She has found so many teachers who regard 
social workers as people from “ some place 
or other” who drop into the school to ask 
about a child or to get information about a 
family, information that is seldom regarded 
as having any particular bearing upon the 
child or his classroom problem. 

One visiting teacher made a point of ask- 
ing the teachers of the school in which she 
worked for their ideas of a social worker. 
The following are some of the answers she 
received : 

“A social worker is one who gives money 
to the poor.” “ She finds jobs for people.” 
“ She takes children away from their parents 
and puts them in a home.” 

Along with this came a realization of the 
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lack of social workers’ knowledge of educa- 
tional procedure within the school. If the 
teacher stands silent before discussion of 
aims and technique of social work, the social 
worker often stands equally silent before a 
discussion of the aims of school training 
and the technique of teaching. Social 
workers talk a jargon un-understandable to 
teachers—“ case loads,” “ first interviews,” 
“investigations,” “ summaries,” “ treatment 
plans.” Teachers also talk a jargon that 
often carries just as little meaning to social 
workers — “socialized recitations,” _ the 
“Austrian method,” “ Dalton plan,” the 
“platoon system,’ “ projects,” “ self-gov- 
ernment for class groups.” 

Social agencies have a contribution to 
make to the school in terms of family condi- 
tions, community problems, and _ situations 
that affect the individual school child, 
Schools have a contribution to give social 
agencies in terms of group activities and the 
relationship of individuals to those groups, 
teaching methods adapted to problem chil- 
dren, and social facilities developed’ within 
the schooi. And in the visiting teacher’s 
humble opinion, except for hurried visits by 
representatives of each agency, each person 
bent on getting from the other definite in- 
formation about a particular situation, there 
is no contact between the two. Teachers 
attend teachers’ meetings, social workers 
attend social work conferences, and each 
group seems to all intents and purposes un- 
aware of the other. And yet each group is 
discussing children’s problems, social prob- 
lems, community problems—often with the 
same community if not the same people in 
mind. 

The visiting teacher sees the separation 
and lack of understanding. And if she 
realizes fully the extent of her responsibility, 
she sets herself to thinking, (1) just what 
are the reasons for this gap, (2) just what 
methods are best adapted for its bridging. 

The reasons are there, she believes, for 
the chasm that lies between the agencies and 
the school: First, the social agency, that is, 
the family case work agency or the chil- 
dren’s agency, is interested in the individual, 
and in the group mainly because of its effect 
on the individual or the facilities it offers 
for his rehabilitation. The school is inter- 
ested mainly in the group, and in the indi- 
vidual in terms of the way he conforms or 
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does not conform to the group in which he 
is placed. 

Second, the agency, faced with an indi- 
vidual problem, is interested in the causes of 
that mal-adjustment, and begins as ex- 
haustive an investigation as possible of those 
causes. Behavior reactions often prove a 
means of further study of those underlying 
causes. 

The school does not deal primarily with 
underlying causes; it hasn’t time or facility 
for exhaustive investigation. Its interest in 
a behavior problem centers around the type 
of punishment or treatment that will bring 
the individual most quickly in line with his 
group. It is apt to be impatient of the long 
process of investigation. 

Third, social agencies know that surface 
difficulties go back to causes lying deep in 
the experiences of the individual. They 
know that a treatment plan does not always 
bring quick results and are accustomed to 
supervising patiently over a period of months 
or years. They know that anti-social be- 
havior is likely to clear up if the factors sur- 
rounding the individual can be brought into 
a more harmonious relationship. They 
know, also, the difficulties that too often 
stand in the way of making desirable 
changes in environmental conditions. 

rhe school is usually uninformed as to 
deeper underlying causes. It sees the upper- 
most behavior reactions and is faced with 
the problem of meeting them in some imme- 
diate way. Often, knowing a child is under 
the care of an agency, it sees little change in 
the child’s behavior or situation and gauges 
the work of the agency accordingly ; and by 
the time the individual has improved, he has 
passed on to another teacher or, frequently, 
to another school, which knows nothing of 
the previous difficulty except as briefly 
marked on the school record. 

A fourth point, not so important perhaps, 
but worth considering, particularly if the 
agency involved be a psychiatric clinic, is the 
difference in the method of approach to 
problems. 

It is often the procedure, in a clinic’s first 
contact with a child, to avoid mentioning the 
reason for the child’s being referred. On 
the basis of what is known about the child, 
the psychiatrist or worker chooses in that 
first interview the approach that is apt to 
bring the maximum response from the child, 
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in order to get the rapport that is needed for 
successful work. The immediate cause of 
reference is often placed in the background 
while the worker seeks to draw from the in- 
dividual his own attitude, his own explana- 
tions of what is wrong and why. 

The school too often does not see the rea- 
son for this type of approach. Because of 
the necessity of establishing immediate rela- 
tionship between child and school group, it 
goes directly to the issue involved and 
treats the child, not in terms of individual 
reasons for doing as he did or environ- 
mental causes of his act, but in terms of the 
act itself and the effect it had on the group 
activity. 

These differences in attitude make for 
irritation and misunderstanding, as well as 
understanding and mutual planning. The 
agency is apt to feel that in its attempt to 
adjust an individual child, it is battering up 
against a rigid school system. The agency 
feels discouraged because the school system 
cannot suddenly become flexible enough to 
make the non-conformist more comfortable 
by lightening the load he has to carry. Per- 
haps it is true that the agency, in its desire 
to adjust this individual, does not see clearly 
enough the effect he is having upon the 
group. 

The school is apt to point out that the 
agencies do not see its problems, that they 
make recommendations that cannot be car- 
ried out, that they have little conception of 
the difficulties involved in keeping the school 
machinery running smoothly and holding a 
class to the required standard. The school 
complains, perhaps with some justice, that 
agencies shield the individual and try too 
much to adapt the circumstances to his 
weaknesses, rather than trying to make him 
see that he must become strong enough to 
take his part in the social task. 

It seems to the visiting teacher that, what- 
ever is done to overcome the lack of under- 
standing, the agencies must go more than 
half way—perhaps because the schools are 
old and well-established, the agencies are 
comparatively new, and upon them lies the 
burden of proof. There are ways in which 
agencies can meet the problem, and sugges- 
tions are in order along two lines: First, 
developing methods of exchanging informa- 
tion between agency and school; second, 
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fostering more effective personal contact 
between social worker and teacher. 

A remark made by a school principal is 
significant here. This principal had had 
long experience in elementary schools and 
was more interested in children than in ad- 
ministrative machinery. He knew social 
agencies, had contacts with their leaders, and 
used the facilities they offered. He was 
always ready to listen to a new idea, or in- 
formation presenting a new angle about child 
problems or the life of the school com- 
munity. He realized the value of social 
work and gladly gave his time and services 
in plans for individual children. 

He once said, “ These representatives of 
social agencies come to the school to teach 
us something. They regard us as part of 
the benighted group who need to be edu- 
cated about individual children and ways to 
handle them. They come to us only when 
they want information, or want us to carry 
out some plan they have formulated. The 
case is theirs. We are part of the adjust- 
ment machinery, no more.” 

The statement was not made with any 
note of bitterness, merely as a statement of 
a situation as he saw it, and with regret that 


social agencies were not aware (apparently) 


of a great deal of intelligent work schools 
were already doing with individual pro- 
blems, and of the fact that in the last 
analysis a large share of the burden of ad- 
justing children rested on the public school. 

This same principal raised the question, 
“Why are not school people asked to serve 
on social agency committees, to have a share 
in formulating community policies, to be 
allowed to bring the school angle into some 
of the puzzling social problems?” It may 
well be considered whether social agencies 
are availing themselves of the contribution 
the schools have to give. : 

Of course, teachers may be and are asked 
to attend agency conferences that discuss 
family problems. Teachers and principals 
are asked to meet psychiatrists and discuss 
plans for problem children. All this has 
proved to be valuable. But how often case 
investigations are made with very little 
emphasis on school life. Or the social 
worker's impressions are based on children’s 
or parents’ stories of school life, and an 
entirely different aspect is given to the situ- 
ation when a worker takes the time and 
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trouble to get a well-rounded report from 
some one who sees the child in school, and 
knows his reactions to teacher and to class- 
mates. The teacher has a contribution to 
give (if her interest is enlisted) that cannot 
be obtained elsewhere—her knowledge of 
the child as a member of the group. She 
sees the child not as the worker from the 
agency sees him, but reacting to his com- 
panions, measuring above or below the 
standard set by the group with which he 
works and plays. <Any children’s worker 
knows that the child alone and the child as 
a member of a group often appear as en- 
tirely different individuals, 

How can the teacher’s interest be enlisted, 
other than by inviting her to conferences or 
sending a worker to see her, often at the 
busiest time of her day? 

In a school regime there are periods of 
stress and strain, as in any other work: 
health week ; the week when all teachers are 
examining children for eye defects; mid- 
term examinations when the chronic failures 
are being considered and the brilliant chil- 
dren skipped; the few weeks before gradu- 
ation day when the 8B teachers are discuss- 
ing plans with the children who are to go to 
high school, to vocational school or to work; 
there are the weeks for the art exhibits, the 
athletic contests, special day programs, and 
so on. With a little thought and effort, 
social agencies could keep these school 
activities in mind, and even use a particular 
period to send to the school pamphlets or 
circulars explaining the work of the agency. 
A few weeks before graduation, 8B teachers 
would be glad to read information about the 
vocational guidance bureaus or employment 
agencies for boys and girls who want to find 
work. Teachers of children applying for 
working papers would be glad to know of 
agencies equipped with dental clinics or 
facilities for the required physical examina- 
tion. In many cases the board of education 
provides facilities, sometimes not, and 
teachers are called upon to direct the chil- 
dren whose parents are neglectful or who 
cannot afford to pay. If clinics equipped to 
give psychological tests to children could 
send their folders or circulars to the school 
at a time when the failures are beginning to 
be noticed—say the end of the second month 
of a term—teachers would be quite likely to 
remember and use the facilities offered. 
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Teachers would think of James, the child 
who won a prize at an art contest, if infor- 
mation about the school art league or a set- 
tlement woodcarving class came at the time 
when James, who cannot pay for lessons, is 
receiving congratulations for his picture or 
his model. 

Again, in the period between mid-term 
and promotion, athletic contests or other 
activities may in some schools be the center 
of the stage. At this time attention is apt 
to be given to notices from settlements offer- 
ing recreational opportunities. 

}ehavior reactions come to the surface at 
times of increased emotional strain. There 
are several of these periods of strain in 
school: The kindergarten and first grade 
are taking care of children making their 
first venture away from the home circle and 
meeting the demands of a wider social 
group. Departmental work for junior high 
school means a change from a small class in 
the care of one teacher to several classes, 
different teachers, and much less individual 
attention. Poorly equipped children are 
unable to meet the requirements, and 
teachers who are dealing with these children 
should make the acquaintance of the staff 
of the child guidance clinics. 

If teachers could be informed of social 
facilities such as these, they might come to 
think of social agencies not in terms of 
poverty and disaster and of social workers 
not simply as people who want information, 
but as organizations that have a contribution 
to make to the school. 

A council of social agencies might find it 
worth while to get together information 
about agencies that are established to give 
particular service to schools or school chil- 
dren, such as the clinics, vocational guidance 
or employment bureaus, recreational centers, 
child study groups for mothers or teachers. 
A list of these might be placed in the hands 
of school principals, to be available to 
teachers. Pamphlets concerning mental 
hygiene or magazines dealing with children’s 
problems might be mingled with the educa- 
tional quarterlies in the school libraries or 
teachers’ rest rooms, 

The visiting teacher is aware that a 
teacher often does not see the benefit of an 
agency’s work with a child because the child 
goes on too quickly to the next teacher or a 
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new school. It might be well, if there has 
been a conspicuously good piece of work 
done with a particular child or family, to 
prepare a brief report, describing the “ be- 
fore and after,” and send it to the principal, 
or even to the teacher who was struggling 
with the child at the time he was referred. 
Such a report would not be for the purpose 
of explaining the child to the school, but of 
showing the school in a definite way the 
work the agency has done. Such a report, 
about a particular child known to the school, 
might answer many of the questions as to 
“just what social agencies do.” 


Arrangements could easily be made for 
the teachers-in-training to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the agencies dealing with 
school children, a supervisor of a family 
agency, a psychologist or probation officer 
from a juvenile court, a head of a vocational 
guidance bureau, a psychiatrist from a men- 
tal hygiene clinic, or a visiting teacher from 
a public school. The contact of the training 
schools with these social agencies need not 
end with talks or conferences with the rep- 
resentatives of the organizations. Plans 
could easily be worked out for the students 
to visit the agencies and actually see the 
work that is carried on. Teachers in service 
could join in the “survey trips” if they 
cared to. A few teachers’ training schools 
have worked out such a plan, with conspicu- 
ous success. Young people training for 
social service regard the knowledge of vari- 
ous social work agencies as a necessary part 
of their training. Why should not some 
such general knowledge be a part of a 
teacher’s training as well? 

Increasing contact between schools and 
agencies will mean an increasing personal 
contact of the teacher with the social 
worker. It is essential that these contacts 
achieve a better mutual understanding. The 
visiting teacher can see that these contacts 
do not always achieve that purpose, that 
they sometimes terminate in impatience or 
antagonism because each feels that the other 
does not understand her point of view. Any 
visiting teacher can supply illustrations of 
trivial misunderstandings that might have 
been avoided. 


A twelve-year-old boy was referred by the 
school to a psychiatric clinic. The boy was a 
behavior problem in the home more than in the 
school. Whereas in the classroom he gave some 
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minor difficulty, he was not at all a serious problem 
and he did fairly good work. The boy’s difficulty 
was brought to the attention of the school by the 
mother who came in to tell about his stealing, 
staying out nights, his gang life, and her need of 
finding help. The process of getting the child to 
a clinic went smoothly; the family was prepared 
and seemed to understand what it was all about; 
the child was made ready for the experience. The 
principal of the school, interested in the clinic 
because of favorable results gained in the case of 
three other children, was ready to help work out 
any kind of plan he could to meet the child’s needs. 

The investigation was made, reports came back 
to the school, and a psychiatric social worker came 
up to go over the situation with the principal and 
the teacher. On the surface it seemed that every- 
thing would go smoothly, especially when the clinic 
was centering its attention on the home mal- 
adjustment rather than on the school. The social 
worker came up frequently to talk over the subject 
with the teacher who was interested and ready 
to give the boy extra time and anxious to do what 
she could. 


But things went wrong. There were minor 
irritations; and then one dreadful day various 
things came to a head. At the start John came to 
school at 9:30, the third time that week he had 
been late. It was not his lateness that aroused the 
teacher's irritation so much as his cool indifference 
to the fact that he was late and his apparent 
assumption that his lateness was to be excused on 
the ground that he came farther than the other 
boys. As the teacher said, “John is getting so 
much attention and special consideration from the 
clinic that he expects it in school.” He was re- 
ported to the office. 

Later, the clerk was called away from the office, 
the telephone bell rang and the monitor, an eighth 
grade boy, answered the phone. Someone wanted 
the principal, and without finding out whether the 
call was important or not, the boy went to the 
fifth floor where the principal was giving a lesson 
in oral composition. The principal, responding to 
the call, found that John’s mother “wanted to 
know ii John was in school.” The worker had 
suggested that she adopt this plan of checking up 
on the time of John’s arrival. Returning to the 
fifth floor, fifteen minutes of the lesson period 
lost, the principal met the visiting teacher, told 
her briefly the morning’s occurrence, and asked 
her to help the clinic worker with a plan that 
would mean less demand on school time. It was 
only a few minutes later that the social worker 
dropped in the office. She had been in the district 
and had “just stopped in for John’s record 
card which they needed to complete the record.” 
As it happened, the clerk had already copied two 
school records and sent them to the clinic. At 
another time she might have blamed the postman 
for the fact that the cards had never arrived. 
However that may be, she blamed the clinic for 
carelessness and announced that she had no time 
to copy one child’s card any number of times. 
She told the worker about the amount of time 
the child had taken from various people all that 
morning, but the social worker’s only reaction to 
the telephone call, “Well, John’s mother is co- 
operating, that’s one thing,” did not help the situa- 
tion at this particular time. 


There are other, less exaggerated ex- 
amples of difficulties that arise in the schools 
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and which the visiting teacher sees because 
she is there. 


An adolescent girl, who had talked over her 
sex conflicts with the psychiatrist, returned to the 
school and carried on her therapy by talking it 
out further with her classmates, with various lurid 
embellishments. The teacher, discovering that the 
girls were unusually interested in something and 
that there was very little attention paid to lessons, 
found out what was going on in the group and was 
horrified at the stories the child had told. Not 
only that, but she expressed her opinion frankly 
of what she thought of a clinic that started a 
child talking on such subjects. This situation is 
one to be considered, and the reaction of a child 
on a group is a matter that usually escapes the 
notice of a clinic unless brought to its attention 
by the school. 


Another example is the one brought to a 
visiting teacher’s attention by a remark of 
her school principal. “1 wonder what im- 
pression clinic workers are getting about the 
school when they listen to the stories some 
of these children tell? Before they judge 
they ought to listen to some of the children 
who are happy in the school and getting 
along splendidly.’ A visiting teacher sees 
so many instances of just this that she feels 
that there is a definite point in what the 
principal said. 


One little boy in 3A was doing very poor work 
because he was listless, day dreamed in school to 
the extent that he rarely knew what the work 
was about, was sensitive to scolding, wept when 
he failed, and had a difficult time with the children 
and with the teachers. He was referred to a 
clinic. The child was able to do his work suf- 
ficiently well to be promoted to the next grade 
and it was not with Tommy that the visiting 
teacher got the reaction of the clinic but with 
Tommy’s little sister who entered 3A the next 
semester. Two weeks after this little girl had 
been admitted to the class, the worker on the 
case came up to the school to suggest a plan: 
could Louise be transferred to another 3A class 
so that she would not be subjected to the critical 
attitude of this teacher? The visiting teacher 
knew the teacher, had worked with her closely, 
and had found her genuinely interested in her 
children, spending many hours after school mak- 
ing plans to keep the work interesting, giving time 
to the children who were backward in the attempt 
to bring them to their grade. The visiting teacher 
found herself in the position of trying to change 
the attitude of the psychiatric social worker, pos- 
sibly at the risk of being regarded as one who 
had little understanding of a child’s problem. She 
knew that for weeks before little Louise entered 
the class Tommy was coming home with tales 
about his class teacher, that the mother had ex- 
pressed dread of Louise’s entrance into this class 
and that the child undoubtedly absorbed their 
attitude and went into 3A prepared for difficulty. 
She urged that she and the social worker try to 
work with the mother and brother to lessen this 
pressure on the child and to try to bring Louise 
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to a different attitude toward her teacher. As 
there was only one 3A division the worker’s plan 
could not be carried out anyway. But the result 
was interesting. The child did poor work for the 
first month and then because mother and brother 
reacted to the suggestions of the worker and be- 
cause the child in school was encouraged to try 
to control her fits of weeping about failure and 
to take a more direct attitude toward her work, 
the child steadily improved and was promoted in 
June with an average of B plus. 


A sensitive, fourteen-year-old boy had been for 
several months under the care of the social 
service department of a hospital because of a non- 
contagious but persistent skin disease. Continued 
treatment meant frequent half-day absences from 
school, with resultant loss of work, and (as the 
boy was one for whom school work was difficult), 
lowering grades and discouragement. There were 
other things gradually noticed by one who came 
in close contact with the boy: that one or two 
teachers refused to take his papers at times when 
the skin eruption was particularly noticeable; two 
or three complaints from classmates who had to 
sit beside the boy; one or two parents who ap- 
proached the principal for assurance that the 
disease could not communicated to their children. 
All such occurrences were but a natural outcome 
of the group relationships, yet the effect upon the 
boy was definite. When papers were refused, he 
ceased to prepare his work adequately. And to 
the reactions of classmates and their parents he 
responded by going about with his hands concealed, 
and finally, when the eruption was particularly 
noticeable, used his clinic visits as excuses to stay 
away from school. The attendance officer and 
school nurse discussed the matter, and the visit- 
ing teacher, who made occasional visits to the 
hospital, was asked to try to work out some plan 
whereby the clinic visits would mean the least 
possible loss of time from school. Such a plan 
was arranged, the boy was responsible to the 
attendance department for his weekly attendance 
card, and the visiting teacher set about the rather 
dificult task of helping the boy to develop a less 
sensitive attitude, and keeping the teacher suf- 
ficiently in touch with the progress of the treat- 
ment to re-assure her that there was no danger of 
infection from the things the boy handled, either 
for her or the children sitting near him. 

Two or three weeks passed with no obvious 
difficulty and with some slight improvement in 
the boy’s work and attitude. Then one morning 
he appeared at the office with a note from the 
clinic asking him to present himself on a day other 
than the regular time for treatment. The boy 
was careful to bring the note as a basis of his 
excuse. Even though absence would mean that 
he would miss a weekly examination, the excuse 
was given, and the boy, somewhat resentful, re- 
ported at the hospital. 

He met the visiting teacher two days later 
and voiced his resentment. The “hospital did not 
send for him to examine him again” but to “ show 
him off” to a “bunch of student nurses.” He 
had taken a “zero in his test,” his teacher had 
said he couldn’t make it up—all for waiting to 
be shown off to a class of students. 

Evidently the thing that rankled most was being 
looked at by a class of students, a difficult thing 
for this boy who had developed a habit of conceal- 
ing his hands and of avoiding people. 

The busy hospital worker who arranged the 
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class demonstration knew nothing of the boy him- 
self. The worker who previously had talked over 
the matter with the visiting teacher was in another 
department, and even if the two held consultation, 
as they probably did, the note of the brief inter- 
view with the visiting teacher gave little hint of 
the emotional difficulties the boy was showing 
and which might have been considered in the plan. 
Accordingly no attempt was made to explain the 
plan to the boy and to enlist his co-operation. 
An opportunity for giving this boy a feeling of 
importance in contributing something to a student 
group was lost because the individuals from agency 
and school who might have worked out a plan 
did not take the time to do so. 


Perhaps there is not time for this sort of 
thing. But there remains the fact that the 
incident, trifling as it was to the clinic or the 
school machinery, was of great importance 
to the boy in his relationship to his class 
work and his teacher. Such things might be 
worth the attention of the visiting teacher 
and the agencies interested in the school 
child. 

Many incidents of this sort are reported to 
a visiting teacher when children refuse to 
return to clinics or other agencies. The re- 
fusal often goes back to trifling irritations, 
which cease to be trifling when the whole 
situation is known. The question may be 
asked: Why cannot these occurrences be 
taken up and an effort made to eliminate un- 
necessary sources of irritation? The answer 
partly lies in the insidious nature of these 
trifles. They fade into the background and 
often they are not remembered at the time 
of the next interview, yet the reactions they 
called up and the attitudes they produced are 
left behind to color the relationship of the 
personalities on whom so largely depends 
the growing relationship of social agency 
and school. 

The visiting teacher holds a pivotal and 
often difficult position between agency and 
school. She is called upon to interpret one 
to the other. She sees the causes and re- 
sults of the misunderstanding, results that 
inevitably involve the child in question. But 
if the visiting teacher has obtained a work- 
ing relationship with the school, sufficiently 
close to see the misunderstandings that arise, 
she also is in a position to see where the 
points of contact lie. She is not discouraged 
by the gap between agency and school. She 
knows that difficulties are there, inherent in 
the situation; but she has seen teachers at 
work with children. She knows the interest 
most of them show, the intelligent study and 
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thought they give to their problems, their 
willingness to adopt plans that seem to them 
at all possible, and the patience they show in 
their daily handling of behavior and scholar- 
ship disorders. She knows that an interest 
in children can be found in teachers quite as 
often as it can be found in social workers. 
It does not manifest itself in the same way, 
and it is just as well that it does not. The 
differing manifestations mean that each has 
a contribution to give the other. But one 
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thing must be true: when sincere interest of 
social worker meets sincere interest of 
teacher, sooner or later mutual understand. 
ing will inevitably result. And with that 
mutual understanding will come an increas- 
ing knowledge on the part of the school of 
what the agency is doing, and on the part of 
the agency, a better knowledge of the prob- 
lems facing the public school and the means 
the school is steadily working out for their 
solution. 





WORKING MOTHERS AND THEIR CHILDREN 


HARRIET L. HERRING 
University of North Carolina 


HE increase in the number of married 

women and mothers who are working 

outside their homes, as revealed in 
each new count or estimate, is amazing. 
Even more amazing is the change in the 
social and psychological atmosphere sur- 
rounding these women. As late as 1922 
the young matron who held a job explained 
rather often in her circle of friends that 
John really did not want her to work. At 
least she did in small southern towns where 
primary contacts still reign and what people 
think is still powerful. She worked because 
she loved it so or because she was bored with 
bridge or housekeeping, depending on her 
economic status; or she wanted to buy some 
new furniture or an automobile—always 
something in the nature of a luxury. If she 
had children she explained even more often 
that she was working to afford advantages 
for them, and that “ Mother or Aunt Mary 
takes as good care of them as I could, 
anyhow.” 

The last few years have seen a steady de- 
cline in this explanatory, almost apologetic 
attitude, especially on the part of the work- 
ing mother. Probably she no longer feels so 
keenly the pressure of criticism expressed 
or implied by her associates. If her chil- 
dren are moderately well-nourished and 
physically fit, or reasonably advanced in 
school, and do not offend friends and neigh- 
bors by their behavior, she is free to work 
without having it assumed forthwith that 
her husband cannot support his family or 
that she is an inhuman person who does not 
love her children. Can it be possible that 


that greatest of bugbears-— What will 
people think? ’’—is retiring from yet an- 
other field of woman’s life? Can we look 
forward to the time when a mate and off- 
spring, heretofore hostages to fortune which 
limited the freedom of a woman even more 
than that of a man, will cease to prevent her 
being an individual with hcr own life to 
live ? 

The possibility that there is such a trend 
was suggested to me recent!y when I had 
occasion to review the rather meager litera- 
ture on the effect upon the children of the 
mother’s employment outside the home. 
Thus, in Breckinridge and Abbott’s Deltn- 
quent Child and the Home, written in 1912, 
the authors assume that the working mother 
is a factor of importance in child delin- 
quency. They are unable to credit their own 
figures and produce excellent reasons why 
their number of delinquents with working 
mothers is too small. Gwendolyn Hughes, 
in Mothers in Industry, a study based on 
data collected in 1918-19, was less certain 
that the children always suffer ill-effects. 
In 1925 some of the writers responsible for 
sections in A Legacy to Wage-Earning 
lVomen (Brattleboro, Vermont), went even 
further than Dr. Hughes; while in 1926, 
V. M. Collier in collecting the material for 
her book, Marriage and Careers, frequently 
found such new-fashioned mothers to be 
positively advantageous to their children. 


But, besides the testimony of these writers 
and students who probably reflect the more 
recent thought on the problem, I had even 
more convincing evidence of a change in 














attitude. 
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In making preparations for a 
study of working mothers and their children 
| tried to learn something of the pitfalls that 
would lie in my way and to work out a pre- 
liminary technique by making an informal 
little survey of 100 working mothers 
through friends and acquaintances. They 
described cases which they knew intimately 
enough to tell how long the mother had 
worked, the age and care of the children, 
something of their health, behavior, and 
school standing, and general home condi- 
tions. Upon such facts as these, neighbors 
form an opinion as to how the arrangement 
is affecting the children. 

It is perhaps significant to note in the 
beginning that 73 of the 100 mothers had 
husbands living with the family, 17 were 
widows, 7 were divorced, and 3 separated. 
Thus the largest group represents the type 
of working mother who has been most sub- 
jected to criticism. Again, the reason for 
working opened a majority of them to criti- 
cism: 43 were working from necessity, 43 
in order to raise the standard of living, 12 
from professional preference, 1 “as an 
accommodation to the boss,” and 1 unknown. 
Further still, 92 of them were regular 
workers, leaving only 7 who were employed 
occasionally and 1 on part time. 

Of the 100 cases described, there were 
15 in which the persons reporting considered 
that the children suffered from the mothers’ 
working. In 6 of these 15 they reported 
that her work was necessary for the support 
of the family. There were only 5 or 6 cases 
where the mother seems to have been gen- 
erally criticized in her community for work- 
ing. In at least 3 of these the reporter said 
that in his opinion the bad conditions which 
caused the criticism would have existed even 
if she had not been working—that it was 
poor management rather than her employ- 
ment which caused the confusion and bad 
behavior. On the other hand, there were 4 
or 5 cases in which the reporter considered 
that the mother’s employment was a distinct 
advantage. There were twice as many 
where her earnings made conditions so much 
better than they would otherwise have been 
that the balance was rather in favor of her 
employment. 

These friends of working mothers were 
asked to describe the children and the home 


on certain points as being good, average, or 
poor. The responses were as follows: 


Description of Children and Home 


Aver- Too Un- 
Good age Poor Young known Total 
Reese... . «ss 74 19 6 0 1 100 
School standing 49 22 7 18 4 100 
Behavior. .... 56 27 9 2 6 100 


General home 


conditions.... 55 28 15 0 2 100 


It is perhaps significant that on health and 
behavior there were so few in the “ poor” 
column. The poor home conditions were 
due to two almost mutually exclusive rea- 
sons: 8 were poor because of the bad eco- 
nomic conditions which forced the mother 
to work; 5 because of poor management 
which would have resulted in confusion even 
if she had been at home all the time. 

A few other summaries from this simple 
survey of working mothers may be of in- 
terest. As regards the nature of their work: 
42 were engaged in sales or industrial work, 
19 clerical, 19 teaching, 9 professional, and 
1 was a laborer. They had 266 children 
distributed as follows: 


No. of 

children 

per mother 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 
Mothers .... 29 29 15 11 9 511 100 
No. of chil- 

ae 29 58 45 44 45 30 7 8 266 


A point of special interest is the age of the 
children at the time the mother started work- 
ing. On account of the absence of exact 
data, the mother was classified according to 
the age of the youngest child at the time she 
started working. 

Age of youngest child when mother started 

working 
SS | Se peer r 5 mothers 
1 and under 6 years.........ccseeces 39 mothers 


6 and under 14 yeaFs..... .....6000000 12 mothers 

pO GSR See re rreeres 1 mother 

Unknown but under 14.............. 2 mothers 
59 


This leaves 41 cases where children were 
born after the mother started working, as 
follows: 


No. of children 
born after mother 
started work ...... 1 + 2 “£3 2.28 
No. of mothers.... 14 17 4 3 1 1 1 


The care of the children is of course a 
point of practical importance to the mother 
and very effective in determining the opin- 














ion of neighbors and friends. In a number 
of the cases included, the youngest child is 
at present over 14 years old, or even quite 
grown. For obvious reasons, in such a 
simple survey it was feasible to learn only 
the present provision for their care. The 
following table presents the findings on this 


point : 


Present Care of Children 
(Case classified according to age of youngest 


child) 

Chil- Serv- Mis- 

dren ant cel- 

Adult An _ look (usu- lane- 

Age rela- older after ally ous 
group tive child selves negro) ways Total 
Under 6 years.. 6 1 0 17 ’ 31 
6-14 years. ... 16 8 7 9 i 43 


Over 14 years... 6 1 16 1 s 26 


2 10 23 2 12 100 


All sorts of faults can be found with this 
casual little study and the conclusions drawn 
from it. Especially can it be charged that 
it is guilty of that most grievous of modern 
sins—it is unscientific. Well, it is frankly 
admitted that it is. The validity of the 
method of securing the cases is plainly open 
to question. You may object, as did one 
sociologist, that such a helter-skelter collec- 
tion of cases from 8 states, some 50 com- 
munities (some, though in the same town or 
city, were in different communities because 
of social and economic status), described 
by 18 different persons, can mean nothing— 
that there should be some limitation of area, 
some attempt at completeness. This would 
certainly be a valid objection for almost any 
conclusion except the one I am making; for 
this it is a real advantage in that the cases 
represent a cross section of communities and 
public opinion. 

You may object, as did another sociolo- 
gist, that the reporters, because of the proc- 
ess of their selection, represented too 


nearly the same outlook and that therefore > 


the cases are too selected. To be sure, the 
reporters are all my friends and acquaint- 
ances, but they include professors, stenog- 
raphers, college students, public school 
teachers, social workers, mothers, house- 


*3 by husband, 2 by mother herself at store 
where she works, 1 by self-help students in relays, 
1 by keeper of apt. house where the family lives. 

*1 in orphanage, 1 by mother at store, 1 by 
mother and father having flexible hours. 

*1 by foster father of child, 1 unknown. 
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wives, business men, and society women, 
And judging from the assortment of cases 
from any one reporter, their acquaintance 
seems to be as catholic as my own! Besides, 
they frequently made the distinction between 
what they thought of a certain mother work- 
ing and what the community around 
thought. 


Perhaps these neighbors do not know the 
family well enough to say whether the 
mother’s work was necessary for the family 
support or whether each child was in his 
proper grade in school—that is, well enough 
to give tabulatable data about them. But 
they do know one thing. They know what 
they think of the individual case. From the 
ensemble of apparent family plenty or need, 
of adequacy of child care or neglect, of wise 
or poor management, of harmony or dis- 
organization, they and the other neighbors 
have formed an opinion. They may ap- 
prove or disapprove on very incomplete in- 
formation. But no matter how sketchy or 
fancied or prejudiced its foundation, the 
opinion is a fact of prime importance. It 
was powerful during the past generation 
when it helped to prevent mothers from 
sharing in the tremendous emancipation of 
women. If it is making a complete or even 
partial face-about, its significance is appar- 
ent. For some women it is a sort of prag- 
matic sanction approving their action when 
they have dared and succeeded. For many, 
with less pioneering spirit, it offers an op- 
portunity which they would hardly have 
been abie to make for themselves. Anyone 
who wishes to study the family, particularly 
the new economic status of the mother and 
its effect, will do well at least to bear this 
new factor in mind. 


THE COMMUNITY AND 
THE JACKSONS 


O the poor masters of a township of less than 

900 inhabitants, it sounded like a stupendous 

proposition. To undertake an expense of $90 a 
month to board and clothe a family of six children 
was beyond their comprehension.. Long a thorn in 
the flesh of the community, everyone had accepted 
the Jacksons as a necessary evil for which there 
was no remedy. The filthy condition of the home 
and the neglect of the children were sometimes 
deprecated, but the answer always was that they 
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were so accustomed to dirt that it was no hardship 
for them. 

The social worker, who was a new-comer in the 
community, could not accept the situation as irre- 
mediable. She found that the children were all 
feebleminded and in need of institutional care and 
that the mother was tubercular and should be sent 
to a sanatorium. Although the children seemed 
sturdy now, their health was being jeopardized by 
their close association with the mother in this 
crowded, dirty shack which they called home. 
Feeling the urgency of the situation, the social 
worker had come to the poor master seeking finan- 
cial support for her plan. The mother could be 
admitted to the sanatorium at once, but it might 
mean months of boarding care for the six children 
before they could be accepted at the overcrowded 
institution for the feebleminded. 

The poor master paused at his plough to reiterate 
the town opinion. Yes, they had always lived like 
pigs and thrived on dirt. The father was able- 
bodied and should be made to take care of his 
family. He could hire help, if he would get to 
work, and the mother could be cured at home. No 
danger that any of these children would contract 
tuberculosis. Moreover, there was no money in 
the treasury to finance such a proposition. It 
would mean levying an extra tax and it was too 
late to do that now. True, each winter had found 
the family practically “on the town,” but a few 
dollars worth of groceries during the winter 
months was of little consequence as compared with 
the expense of foster home care. 

It was raining and the poor master was anxious 
to finish his ploughing. The social worker also 
Was anxious to seek shelter in her Ford, but the 
matter must be settled without delay. Had she not 
been waiting months for this opportunity to get 
the mother into the sanatorium and thus necessitate 
the removal of the children from these dreadful 
surroundings? Now that the chance had come, it 
must not be lost. Human beings could not be 
allowed to live on in this hovel, always vile smell- 
ing, window panes missing, and devoid of every 
comfort, with winter fast approaching. Each year 
brought a baby to aggravate the mother’s already 
weakened condition and add to the burden of the 
community. The mother had neither health nor 
mentality to control the children and they were 
indeed, as the poor master said, like wild animals. 

At last the poor master conceded that he would 
talk to his colleague about it. But she knew that 
the other poor master would be still more unyield- 
ing, for he was ever mindful of a sorry experience 
with the family which the years had not allowed 
him to forget. They had once lived in his tenant 
house and when they had moved out, he had been 


obliged to go in with hoe and shovel. His feeling 
toward them was quite naturally colored by this 
episode. 

The social worker felt that the poor masters 
should not alone decide the destiny of this family. 
Many a helpless creature had been farmed out in 
a home not worthy of the name in order to save a 
few dollars for the township treasury. The people 
of the town should at least know the situation and 
have a part in the decision. It meant hard travel 
over rough country roads and cancellation of holi- 
day plans, but the following afternoon found a few 
representative townspeople, including the school 
principal and the local minister, meeting with the 
poor masters at the home of the local committee 
member of the society. 

The meeting was presided over by the husband 
of the committee member, a man of political influ- 
ence. The social worker outlined the situation: 
For years the Jacksons had been the bane of their 
neighbors’ existence, a source of worry and annoy- 
ance to the community, while the teacher’s life had 
been made miserable by the presence of the chil- 
dren in school. Was it not a worthwhile gamble 
to try a plan which promised not only to rid the 
community of an aggravating burden but also 
offered decent living conditions to the Jacksons? 
It was the consensus of opinion on the part of the 
townspeople present that the society’s plan was 
worth trying and should be carried out at any cost. 
When the poor masters realized that this plan to 
which they had been objecting had the backing and 
approval of the leading citizens of the town, they 
were forced to withdraw their opposition. 

As the local treasury was empty, it was decided 
that the extra tax should be levied and the towns- 
people agreed to defend the action of the poor 
masters, if adverse criticism should arise. How- 
ever, not one voice of dissension in the community 
has been heard. The extra tithe was willingly paid 
and the town rejoiced that this family was at last 
receiving decent care. 

The mother went at once to the state sana- 
torium and the children to temporary boarding 
homes. After three months the children were ad- 
mitted to the institution for the feebleminded, so 
that the financial burden was short lived, and the 
township has been saved from future expense. 
The poor masters feel confident that their wisdom 
in handling this situation will assure their re- 
election. The social worker has gained the co- 
operation of the community, which has _ since 
supported her in working out more hopeful though 
less obvious problems. 

ALETHE HOLSAPPLE 
Susquehanna County Children’s Aid Society 
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EDITORIALS 


DISTINGUISHED member of the 

public health field recently offered 

these opinions of private social work 
at a public meeting: 


We had thought in the past that this type of 
voluntary co-operation in the performance of gov- 
ernmental tasks—because that is what it means, 
doesn’t it?—was a temporary thing. In many 
communities we have set up two parallel systems 
of community activity: the one, public, supported 
by taxation and functioning through the govern- 
ment officials; and the other, voluntary, supported 
by the funds of the community chest and function- 
ing through the officials at the head of these or- 
ganizations. We felt that this was a phase of 
adjustment, a temporary expedient until we learned 
to make our governmental machinery operate 
efficiently. I am not now so sure about this. I 
have begun to wonder whether, in the development 
of these various interesting forms of volunteer 
work, we were not making a permanent contribu- 
tion to the art of community organization—perhaps 
beginning to form the outline of a new type of 
state, as different from the traditional democracy 
of Western Europe as that democracy is from “ the 
State” of Machiavelli. 


This is significant of the spread of an idea 
which has been increasingly emphasized in 
the family field. There have been social 
workers who have seemed to believe that the 
ideal would be to have public agencies— 
when able—do all social work. 
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But is it more democratic and is it socially 
desirable? Is it not better to recognize that 
the state is something more than its govern- 
ment? Is not the yield of spiritual gains 
greater when groups of people are doing 
special pieces of social work in which they 
are deeply interested? Is not democracy 
something more than the whole? Is it not 
the free and encouraged use of all kinds of 
personal gifts by all sorts of groups within 
the state? There have been private social 
agencies with real democratic spirit. Public 
auspices do not guarantee democracy nor do 
private auspices inevitably mean a limitation 
of democracy. 

It is the highest realization of the indi- 
vidual which is the supreme glory of true 
democracy and this realization should be 
as possible for the privately employed social 
worker as for the public official. 

HERE are never enough trained social 

workers (at least social case workers) 

to go around. Schools of social work 
graduate a considerable number each year, 
but the increase in demand exceeds the in- 
crease in numbers. The communities that 
suffer most are those that are distant from 
large centers where the opportunities for 
training or for graduate work give social 
workers a sense of security in opportunities 
for professional advancement. 

It is therefore good news indeed that the 
Department of Social Work of Washington 
University, St. Louis, has been able to en- 
large its work. A generous endowment by 
the will of George Warren Brown makes 
possible the development of a fine training 
program under notable leadership. 

Frank J. Bruno, who has been Director of 
the Department for three years, is too well- 
known to social workers to need any men- 
tion of his unusual ability both as a teacher 
and a leader in social work. He has chosen 
as his two assistant professors Grace Fergu- 
son and Leah Feder, both of whom have had 
experience in practical social case work and 
in teaching. 

The development of a school of social 
work in St. Louis has significant implica- 
tions for the profession of social work 
throughout the country. Its position in the 


southwest offers training opportunities for 
workers from a large territory heretofore 
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distant from any training center. St. Louis 
agencies are unusually well equipped to give 
adequate field work under supervision. Ad- 
vanced and special graduate courses give 
staff members a chance to do graduate work 
which will be recognized as authentic pro- 
fessional equipment. 
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We hope—though we hardly dare express 
it—that students from Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, and Texas who avail themselves 
of the training at the St. Louis school will 
be inspired to go back to the small cities or 
to the rural counties to put into practice the 
skills they have acquired. 





FRANCES R. MORSE 


ISS Frances R. Morse died in 
M 3oston on September 17, 1928, in 

her seventy-ninth year. For fifty 
years she had been a volunteer in social 
work, first with the Boston Provident Asso- 
ciation and later with the Family Welfare 
Society. In 1876 she was a member of the 
committee which organized the Boston 
Social Service Exchange. As board mem- 
ber, committee member, and friendly visitor 
she gave the fine effort of a brilliant mind 
and an untiring, selfless devotion. 

Her relationship with Miss Zilpha Smith, 
Miss Richmond, and Alice Higgins Lothrop 
was not only that of friend but sharer in the 
common enterprise of the development of 
family social work. Like many of the early 
leaders in the charity organization move- 
ment, Miss Morse turned to the English 
leaders for counsel and inspiration. She 
was a close friend of Octavia Hill and of 
Sir Charles Stewart Loch, and consulted 
them frequently about her social work 
activities. 

Essentially Miss Morse was a philanthro- 
pist in the fine old meaning of the word. 
Her social work was only the expression in 
service of a genuine love for mankind. 
There was a selflessness in her thinking, a 
warmth in her benevolence that gave a 
beauty and spiritual quality to the least of 
the things she did. Her conception of 
friendly visiting was a continuous friendly 
relationship with individual human beings 
and to one family she was guide and coun- 
selor through two generations. 

To her case work she brought not only 
devotion but a high intelligence. Her own 
case work showed leadership and skill. Her 
advice on case work problems—and for 
many years she was a member of the central 
office committee on difficult cases of the 
family society—was as discerning as it was 


sympathetic, as demanding of the highest 
possible skill as it was resourceful in 
methods that might be tried. She was 
always progressive, with a willingness to 
experiment, often herself giving an allow- 
ance to a not too “worthy” family. She 
was eager for the better training of case 
workers, although she was fearful lest a 
short time course at a school of social work 
should turn out opinionated, sophomoric 
workers. “ Philanthropy cannot be meas- 
ured by such exact standards as medicine,” 
she wrote Miss Richmond in a letter quoted 
at the Toronto National Conference in 1897. 
Later, as a trustee of Simmons College, she 
served on the advisory committee of the 
3oston School of Social Work. It was a 
characteristic expression of her desire for a 
well rounded personality in the social case 
worker that led her to have reprinted for 
wider circulation Lord Moulton’s 1912 ad- 
dress on “ Law and Manners ” in which he 
says, “ Manners must include all things 
which a man should impose upon himself 
from duty to good taste.” She read widely 
and brought to her professional colleagues 
inspiration from many sources. Her own 
writing as shown in annual reports and 
other documents has a delicate finish that 
was characteristic of all her work. 

To the staff of the Boston family society, 
Miss Morse gave not only wise counsel but 
that something more which made every con- 
tact with her a delightful memory. Each 
year she brought staff and board members 
together for a friendly tea before the open 
fire of the Marlborough Street house—a 
little thing, perhaps, but significant of the 
spirit that was always seeking ways whereby 
those who were working for the same pur- 
pose might find the unity that comes from 
common understanding. 

Her appreciation of the aesthetic never 
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allowed her to forget the beauty and possi- 
bilities in life no matter what its external 
modesty and 


ugliness might be. Her 





gentleness cloaked an ardent pioneer spirit. 
The richness of her personality transfigured 
all that she did. 





THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


EVA SMILL 
Secretary, Family Service Society, New Orleans 


and her child is particularly difficult 

for those cities, like New Orleans, 
whose own local problems of illegitimacy 
are intensified by the large surrounding 
rural territory. The metropolitan commu- 
nity offers possibilities for maternity and 
post-natal care which cannot be found in the 
small town. Girls can escape local criticism 
and disgrace by coming to the city, where it 
is much easier to find opportunities for dis- 
posing of the child and the evasion of all 
responsibility. 


[= problem of the unmarried mother 


Where, as in New Orleans, the community 
facilities for the unmarried mother are 
mainly institutional, such a situation brings 
to the family society, in addition to the 
feebleminded girl whose problems are spe- 
cialized and require special treatment, many 
serious questions of policy and method. 

In our work with families we are fre- 
quently meeting the unmarried mother 
whose problem has been unintelligently 
handled and the illegitimate child whose 
foster home or adoptive home indicates a 
violation or total ignorance of the most ele- 
mentary principles of child placing. 

Many of these go back to the inadequacy 
of social treatment on the part of the insti- 
tution in which the girl has been confined. 
Some institutions have a definite policy of 
encouraging the separation of mother and 
child, while others, although they may realize 
the hazards of such a course, are not at all 
equipped to guide the young mothers and 
help them accept their responsibility. As 
long as institutions continue to encourage 
the release of the child from the unmarried 
mother we shall not only bear the burden of 
the care of the child for fifteen or sixteen 
years, but we shall be guilty of depriving 
that child of the care and love of a mother 
which is so necessary for its proper growth 
and development. Furthermore, by remov- 


ing responsibility from the mother we shall 
have intensified the problem of her malad- 
justment and shall have made repeated sex 
offenses not only possible but probable. 


The unmarried mother is usually young, 
ranging in age from sixteen to nineteen 
years. Not infrequently she comes from a 
home where there is poverty, misunder- 
standing between parents and a generally 
poor social environment. These are potent 
factors in her maladjustment and can ex- 
plain in large measure the reason for the 
irregularity in her conduct. The social 
worker finds her unschooled and untrained 
in meeting the demands of the outside world. 


To treat constructively the problem of 
such a girl requires the most delicate and 
intensive case work. An institution may add 
such service to its field of work, but this is 
desirable only when it is possible to place a 
trained case worker on its staff. In most 
instances a case working agency can handle 
the problem of readjusting the girl, the in- 
stitution providing the physical care for a 
limited period and assisting during the girl’s 
stay in the institution in carrying out the 
plan made by the case worker. The relation- 
ship of the institution and the agency must 
be a very close one if the work of both is 
to be effective. 

The institution can provide the best physi- 
cal care for both mother and child and by 
requiring the mother to remain there and to 
nurse her baby for three months can assist 
the case worker in her treatment. The im- 
portance of the mother’s remaining in the 
home for this period of time lies not only in 
the advantage to the child of being breast 
fed but in its importance in the treatment of 
the mother. During these months her love 


for the child grows and she welcomes the 
plan which will make it possible for her to 
keep her baby with her. Few mothers really 
want to give p their babies once they have 
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cared for them for several months, though 
many first go into the home with the inten- 
tion of having their babies placed for adop- 
tion. The way in which the institution keeps 
the mother with the child is by making that 
one of its admission requirements and ac- 
cepting only those girls who will agree to 
remain the three-month period. This also 
gives the case worker an opportunity to 
know the mother very well and to plan for 
her future. It avoids some of those hastily 
and therefore badly laid plans. 

The best results, of course, are obtained 
when the girl is brought to the attention of 
the case working agency during the early 
months of pregnancy, before her difficulty 
has been increased by the cumulative effect 
of fear, reproach of her family and friends, 
remorse, and so on. The worker must know 
not only the social environment under which 
the girl has lived, but she must learn to know 
the girl’s personality. This more than any 
other factor will explain the causes which 
have led her into sex offense. But knowl- 
edge of the girl’s personality is not enough. 
The worker is then faced with the task of 
giving the girl herself insight into the causes 
which have led to her misconduct, by mak- 
ing her understand more clearly her sex life 
and at the same time giving the girl an out- 
let for her sex urge through a constructive 
channel. Only by such treatment can we 
hope to solve her difficulty and make for 
herself and her child a place in society. An- 
other very important factor in reshaping the 
life of this girl is the utilization of the 
maternal emotions which begin to develop 
with pregnancy and if nurtured can be made 
a most constructive force. She has a job 
to perform in caring for her child, and the 
love and affection which she can put into 
it will give her an outlet for her pent-up love. 
Furthermore the knowledge of the child’s 
dependency upon her gives her a feeling of 
satisfaction and importance which will help 
her to overcome her fear in facing the out- 
side work and give her the courage to com- 
bat difficulties that would otherwise seem 
overpowering. 

It does not seem to me that legislation 
should be a very essential factor in the treat- 
ment of the unmarried mother. While it is 
important to protect the young mother from 
the unscrupulous and to secure financial 
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support from the father of the child, there 
are other factors that enter into the treat- 
ment of the mother, which are often lost 
sight of in prolonged and trying litigation. 
We need rather to develop a proper approach 
to the problem and to use our energies in 
building up a healthy public opinion regard- 
ing the unmarried mother. 

When judges in our courts will concern 
themselves more with the causes of the 
problem which they are to solve and less 
with the question of which is the guilty party 
we shall have made some progress there. 

A great deal of help can come from doc- 
tors, maternity homes, hospitals, clinics, and 
institutions if they will report to a case 
working agency all cases of unmarried 
mothers coming to their attention. They can 
also help greatly in carrying out plans 
whereby a child born out of wedlock shall be 
nursed for three months. 

Perhaps the commissioner of health can 
aid in putting across such a program. Under 
the regulations which created his office he 
can issue an ordinance requiring that a child 
be nursed for at least a three-month period 
in order to safeguard the health of the child 
and to reduce infant mortality among illegiti- 
mate children. The child-placing agency and 
the institution should agree not to take chil- 
dren for adoption under three months of age 
and not to accept them for placement except 
with the recommendation of the agency 
working with unmarried mothers. 

A family now under care of the Family 
Service Society of New Orleans illustrates 
the tragic results of an unwise separation 
of mother and child: 


This family was referred to us because of unem- 
ployment of the breadwinner. The man, altuough 
a skilled workman, seemed to be unable to hold a 
job. The wife charged her husband with infidelity 
and accused him of spending his money and time 
on other women. To escape these unfair charges 
and to keep away from the unhappy home atmos- 
phere the man spent his days and nights in a 
gambling house. When the worker learned to 
know him better he confessed to her that his 
patience had been so greatly tried that he was often 
obsessed with the desire to kill his wife. And yet 
in spite of all her torments he loved her. The 
worker was convinced that there were no grounds 
for the wife’s complaints and other peculiarities on 
her part indicated that she might be suffering from 
a mental disturbance of some sort. Only last week 
the woman told the worker the story of her past 
life. When a young girl she had had illicit rela- 
tions with a man who deserted when he learned of 
her pregnant condition. The child came and she 
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loved it and kept it with her for nine months. 
She had no means of support and applied to a 
social agency for aid. The social worker urged 
her to give up the child to a family of means that 
could give the child the advantages in life which 
she could not give to it. The desire to provide 
properly for her baby was so great that she was 
finally prevailed upon to give the child for adop- 
tion. Shortly afterward the social worker informed 
her of the child’s death. Two years later she met 
and married her husband. She loves him and her 
child by her present marriage but she is constantly 
tormented by the thought of having given up her 
own flesh and blood (as she expressed it). More- 
over she does not believe that the child is dead. 
The thought that she has been unfair to her child 
has been preying upon her mind and is proving 
too great a guilt to face. It is the basis of the 
entire family maladjustment. Such inexcusable 
mishandling of the case and disregard of all the 
laws of nature may mean a complete break in 
the physical and mental health of this woman 
and the disruption of a family. 


When we meet such tragedies as these 
which people in the social work field them- 
selves have created, it makes us face squarely 
the necessity for something more than good 
intentions on which to build our program 
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of work with unmarried mothers. We must 
have a knowledge of what has been tried 
elsewhere and with what results. We must 
abandon the old belief that the best solution 
is the marriage of the parents or, failing 
that, the placing of the child for adoption. 
The unmarried mother usually marries, but 
not the father of her child, and it is fre- 
quently better so. If the man has refused 
to accept his responsibility and is disinter- 
ested in the problem which he has helped to 
create he is not in the frame of mind to 
assume his duties as head of a family. To 
establish families under protest is undesir- 
able and detrimental to society. It remains 
for the worker, however, to urge the young 
mother to approach her marriage frankly 
and free from all elements of deceit. Such 
action will insure a stable home for herself 
and her child. Since family life is the basis 
of society we are obliged to help establish 
it on a foundation of mutual understanding 
and genuine affection. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


MARY LOUISE MARK’ 
Ohio State University 


were asked to name the federal bureaus 
and services that exist primarily for 
the promotion of human welfare, few would 
include in the list the Office ot Indian 


if A group of socially minded citizens 


Affairs. Yet that bureau is one of the 
oldest and its avowed purpose has always 
been the promotion of the welfare of a race. 
It has functioned for generations and has 
spent many millions.2, Much devoted effort 
and some outstanding ability have gone into 


the service. But the Indian race as a popu- _ 


*Miss Mark served on the staff of the Survey 
of Indian Affairs recently concluded. She spent 
seven months in the field studying the family 
and community life of the Indians and the activities 
of Indian women, and her paper has the authority 
of first hand information. See also Problem of 
Indian Administration: Lewis Meriam and Survey 
Staff. Johns Hopkins Press. 

*Dr. Laurence F. Schmeckebier, in the recent 
monograph of the Institute for Government Re- 
search on the Office of Indian Affairs (Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1927), gives the following total 
expenditures for four representative years: 1903— 
$9,618,194.83; 1913—$9,787,158.48; 1923—$13,831,- 
096.17; 1928—$14,901,485.00. 


lation is poverty stricken and sick, crowded 
back into the less desirable parts of the 
country where living conditions are hard, 
untrained in the art of self-support under 
modern conditions, without healthy com- 
munity life, subjected to peculiar strains in 
family life, still in need of much protection 
from designing whites, and in an unhealthy 
mental state of chronic discontent and dis- 
couragement. This statement, it is true, 
is a generalization to which many exceptions 
may be found, but it describes typical con- 
ditions. As a nation we have failed in our 
effort for Indian welfare. The reasons 
assigned are varied and somewhat confusing. 

Critics of the Indians and apologists for 
the government, many of them within the 
Indian service, say that the Indians lack 
character, being improvident and lazy, dis- 
contented and ungrateful, unsusceptible to 
Christian influences, and unmoral; or that 
they lack ability, being incapable of develop- 
ment beyond a childhood state. Critics of 
the government and apologists for the 
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Indians hold that the government has not 
dealt fairly or honestly with the race; that 
neither tribes nor individuals have been 
properly protected against white aggression ; 
that so many handicaps have been imposed 
upon some of the tribes that economic wel- 
fare is rendered impossible. The Indians 
themselves seem less concerned with past 
wrongs than with present dissatisfactions. 
They disagree with the existing policies of 
the government, question the business ability 
of the officials with whom they have dealings, 
and occasionally impugn motives of unpopu- 
lar employees. Many Indians resent their 
treatment as wards and complain with 
varying degrees of exasperation that they 
are treated like children: “ We cannot do 
as we will with our own.’ Nearly all these 
criticisms have some basis of fact. Although 
none of them states the real cause of the 
failure, some of the attitudes they indicate 
are symptomatic of the cause. 

The root difficulty would seem to lie in 
the government’s interpretation of its fune- 
tion as guardian: an over-simplification of 
its problem and consequently of its duties. 

No one who knows conditions in the 


Indian country can doubt that the Indian 
Office still needs to exercise the duty of 
protecting the Indians from aggression and 
no one can fail to respect the admirable 
way in which this responsibility is exercised 


in some jurisdictions. In spite of occasional 
lapses it may be granted that the service 
in most jurisdictions deserves its present 
reputation as an honest guardian. But mere 
protection of the interests of the ward— 
even honest and efficient protection—serves 
only a negative purpose, for at most it can 
only prevent conditions from growing worse. 
Such a policy, though effective, results in 
the perpetuation of a problem and of a 
bureau. It is easy under these circumstances 
for the tradition to become established that 
the ward is essentially incapable of inde- 
pendent action; that the guardian is an 
interminable necessity of the situation. This 
tradition flourishes in the cloudy atmosphere 
of interracial misconceptions and _ mis- 
interpretations. 

The function of guardianship may reason- 
ably be supposed to imply another responsi- 
bility fully as important and even more 
fundamental than the duty of protection, 
namely the preparation of the ward for an 
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independent life without the protection of 
the guardian. Incapacity for full adult 
responsibilities on the part of the ward 
would of course necessitate the permanent 
exercise of protection, but such incapacity 
should not be assumed to exist until the 
standard methods of training generally 
recognized by society have been tried. Just 
at this point the government has failed. It 
has functioned as a guardian of Indian 
property but has not taught the Indians to 
care for property or to develop earning 
capacity. With a few exceptions the edu- 
cational methods employed in the service 
with both adults and children have always 
been and are today sub-standard and ill 
adapted to any people. These methods have 
proved ineffective and the Indian reared 
under the government system, like the 
famous frog of the old problem, slips back 
and fails to climb out of the well. 

The Indian Office has had for many years 
a scheme of education involving on the one 
hand the formal instruction of the children 
in schools and on the other some provision 
for service to the homes. The fundamental 
ideas are not bad, or at least they were not 
bad when they were originated, for they 
were not much out of harmony with the 
thought of the times. It was, however, 
unfortunate that, because the early contacts 
with many tribes involved warfare, the 
administration of the measures designed to 
promote the welfare of subdued Indians was 
largely in the hands of military men. Since 
in government-administered projects tradi- 
tional ways of thinking and doing are apt 
to persist, it is perhaps not strange that we 
should still find in vogue mass methods of 
handling the Indians, with resulting routine 
treatment of individuals. In spite of this 
explanation, however, the inquiring visitor 
to the Indian country discovers with fresh 
surprise in each new experience the same 
old implication that individuals are mere 
units in a population. It is hard for the 
visitor familiar with modern theories of 
education and social administration to accept 
the fact that a plan of social education for 
a whole race is organized and administered 
on the assumption that each Indian is an 
isolated individual rather than a member of 
a family and a community and a tribe. 

A brief description of the chief efforts 
that have been made by the government in 
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behalf of the Indians will make clearer than 
can any general statement the character of 
the underlying misconceptions of human 
nature. 

(1) The system of Indian schooling was 
established at a period when the public still 
had undisturbed faith in the potency of 
formal education. The boarding school 
seemed the obvious short cut to civilization. 
Children were taken from their parents, by 
force if necessary, and kept in schools re- 
sembling military barracks, in many cases 
seeing neither parents nor homes for several 
years. The pupils in these schools were 
not prepared for return to reservation life, 
for it was held that the way to civilize the 
race was to absorb the Indians one by one 
into white communities. The “outing 
system ” was therefore established and boys 
and girls were placed out for vacations or 
longer periods in the homes of Quakers and 
other substantial citizens to be treated as 
members of the family and to learn white 
ways of living and working. Neither formal 
education nor the “ outing system ’’ accom- 
plished what was expected and today the 
“returned student,” institutionalized and 
unfitted alike for life among whites and on 
the reservation, is the tragic figure of the 
Indian race. 

The school system, however, is much the 
same today as at the beginning. Even the 
“outing” feature, which has degenerated 
into an apprenticeship for domestic service, 
is maintained at a few schools. Some 
superintendents still prefer to send children 
to the more remote non-reservation schools 
in order that contacts with their early 
environment may be made _ impossible. 
“Leave me this one child to help me with 
my flocks,” begged a Navajo father, “ You 
have taken all the others.” Little children 
of six years or even younger are still march- 
ing to meals and to the class room and to 
bed, or standing at attention in ranks with 
hundreds of older children, day by day 
growing out of the knowledge of their own 
mothers. A Hopi mother, on meeting a 
visitor who carried a message from her 
daughter in school a thousand miles away, 
measured several different heights with her 
hand and the interpreter said: “ She is ask- 
ing, is her daughter a little girl or a big 
girl?” The Indian service is now establish- 
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ing day schools and is sending many chil- 
dren to public schools, but in many thousands 
of families the tie between parents and 
children, a very close tie among Indians, is 
still being broken, not because the parents 
have failed in their duty nor because the 
children are incorrigible, but in the name of 
formal education. It is doubtful whether 
any other unenslaved race has had its 
family life subjected to such a strain. 
(2) As early as 1893 seven “ field ma- 
trons ” were at work, and the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs wrote: “ Small as is the 
field which they can cover, and intangible 
as are many of its results, their work is of 
great value in hastening Indian civilization 
and putting it upon the right basis, which is 
the home basis.”” These hopes have not been 
fulfilled. The field matrons have always 
been, as they are today, untrained workers, 
most of them with meager education. Ona 
par with the field matrons are the “ farmers.” 
The matrons are expected to teach the 
women how to keep house, and the farmers, 
many of whom have no training in agri- 
cultural education, are employed to teach 
the men how to make a living under dif- 
ficult conditions of agriculture. Matrons 
and farmers are in most cases industrious 
employees, but their work is too likely to 
prove on examination little more than a 
series of errands. They usually make 
entirely separate approaches to individuals 
in the same family, for each works without 
diagnosis and without a plan. The matron 
learns to regard the woman as the key to 
the Indian problem, as the teacher learns 
to regard the child, and neither glimpses the 
fact that work with a smaller unit than the 
family is ineffective. It is a safe assertion 
that there is not a social case record of an 
Indian family in the files of the service. 
Now that the Public Health Service and 
the Indian Bureau are beginning to co- 
operate in a health program for the 
Indians, field matrons are being replaced 
by public health nurses, but the change is 
slow because it is difficult to get nurses 
at the salary offered. The health program 
cannot succeed as a separate movement, 
for much of the illness among Indians is 
known to be due to dietary deficiency 
which cannot be permanently _ relieved 
until the Indians can find the economic 
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means to a satisfactory diet. Primitive 
habits persist and interfere with economic 
welfare. The most serious is the habit of 
wandering, which results in the loss of crops 
and farm stock, and prevents the use of 
milk and vegetables in the diet. Serious also 
js the degradation of the primitive custom 
of hospitality into a system of “ sponging ” 
upon the more industrious who lay by a 


store of food, for this custom prevents the 
, economic 


advancement of individuals of 
ability. Standards of living are low and 
room congestion is often incredibly great, 
especially if one family is enjoying a season’s 
visit from another family. It is no wonder 
that tuberculosis, trachoma, impetigo, itch, 
and pediculosis are prevalent. 

Relief on the reservation usually takes the 
form of rations doled out at the agency semi- 
monthly, a standard portion to an applicant 
regardless of the size of the family, the ages 


| of its members, or their state of health. 


The ration fluctuates with the supplies on 
hand. The salt pork, beans, sugar, and 
coffee betray its ancient military origin. 
Beef is often substituted for salt pork, but 
more often articles are omitted without sub- 
stitution as supplies are exhausted. 

(3) The superintendent is the key man 
in the Indian service, for he determines local 
policies and attitudes. Some superintendents 
are wise and vigorous executives with a 
good understanding of human nature, capa- 
ble of making and carrying out plans for 
putting the Indians on a self-supporting 
basis. Not one of them, however, is able to 
command the skilled assistance necessary to 
such a program, and nowhere are whole 
families being trained in earning and spend- 
ing and in the care of property. If the gov- 
ernment holds funds in trust for the Indians, 
the practice is to disburse them in the form 
of orders on licensed traders or other dealers. 
Most Indians who emerge from such a 
system on being declared legally competent 
cannot meet the sudden problem of com- 
plete control of their entire property, and 
when they fail the native ability of the race 
is questioned. 

Tribes seldom have a voice in the admin- 
istration of their common funds or other 
tribal property. Even if the administration 
of tribal property and income is wise the 
Indians are likely to be dissatisfied, especially 


if the tone of the local office is arbitrary. 
The complete control of funds gives the 
superintendent’s office a leverage on all the 
important affairs of community and family 
life. The race is still in leading strings and 
the evidences of frustration are numerous 
in the more vigorous tribes. It should not 
be understood that the government efforts 
for the Indians have been entirely unsuc- 
cessful. The use of the English language 
has enlarged the universe of many Indians 
formerly restricted to communication within 
small tribes, so that they can find their way 
with ease about the Indian country and 
the larger white world. This in itself is a 
distinct service. The government system 
of education has promoted inter-tribal mar- 
riages, to the advantage of the race, for 
inbreeding has been excessive in some 
groups. In recent years some sound and 
practical work has been done in the schools 
in the fields of domestic science and public 
health instruction, and today a few Indian 
girls and boys in many tribes have some 
knowledge of the most important principles 
of diet and hygiene. The Indians as a 
race are nevertheless as far as ever from 
being self-supporting. 

When the white race is censured for its 
treatment of the Indians the history of our 
relations is described as a long series of 
violations of property rights. It is time for 
a new and more fruitful interpretation. The 
white race has stolen something much more 
precious than property from the Indian. It 
has stolen his motive. The history of our 
relations is a long story of interference with 
the incentives necessary to wholesome human 
living. This single fact constitutes an ample 
explanation of the futility of persistent and 
costly effort in behalf of the race. The 
government has not touched the springs of 
action. The Indians themselves do not 
analyze the situation in just this way but 
they know that something is wrong. They 
are keenly sensible of contrasts in the essen- 
tial values of life as held by themselves and 
by most of the government employees with 
whom they have dealings. Our implicit 
denial of one common human nature widens 
the racial gap and the Indians conclude that 
the ancient Indian ways are best. 

Not only has the administration of Indian 
affairs failed to solve the problem; it has 
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created complications. Indians, like other 
human beings, must seek satisfactions in 
life. The tendency to cling to primitive ways 
is not as ominous as is the tendency toward 
drug addiction and other ways of degenerate 
whites, seen in a few groups of Indians ex- 
posed to such contacts, notably the Piutes 
and the Osages. Even in tribes remote from 
white communities the results of frustra- 
tion are apparent in the breakdown of family 
and community relations. 

To attempt to assign blame for the situa- 
tion is futile. It is more profitable to inquire 
into causes. They are not far to seek. We 
have attempted a difficult task of social 
education but we have assumed that it can 
be accomplished by untrained people if only 
their activities are sufficiently governed by 
rules and regulations. This huge social ex- 
periment involving the welfare of three hun- 
dred thousand people scattered over vast and 
relatively inaccessible territory has been 
manipulated by pulling the strings at Wash- 
ington. It cannot be done successfully and 
no one knows this better than some of the 
intelligent and devoted people at both ends 
of the strings, but the Indian Office is power- 
less so long as it must operate on the present 
budget. 

Just why the Indian Office is the stepchild 
in the government family it might be hard 
to determine. The history of the service 
is a long story of economies, of half-way 
measures and cheap substitutes. As has 
been intimated, the most serious of all these 
is the traditional low salary scale. Farmers 
and matrons are paid twelve hundred dollars 
a year and quarters; few teachers are paid 
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more than this and many are paid much less 
although they are employed on a twelve- 
month basis; public health nurses are offered 
fifteen hundred and quarters. A budget that 
will permit the establishment and mainte- 
nance of professional standards equivalent 
to those of such bureaus as the Public Health 
Service, the Bureau of Education, and the 
Children’s Bureau, is essential if we are to 
attempt to atone in part for our many 
blunders. 

In any effective program for Indian wel- 
fare social case work with families must 
have a place. All the familiar family 
problems are presented. Great poverty of 
resources, mental as well as material; much 
illness and a considerable amount of perma- 
nent physical disability, especially blindness ; 
economic crises when death by starvation is 
an imminent danger; the strains on family 
life growing out of poverty and illness and 
overcrowding; the strains arising from the 
various maladjustments of the members of 
the family to each other and to the com- 
munity: all these are to be found on many 
reservations. The treatment of these con- 
ditions is complicated by conflicts between 
primitive and modern cultures as well as 
by mental attitudes developed in the experi- 
ences of perpetual wardship under bureau 
control. Clearly the task of helping these 
people to adjust themselves to modern life 
involves the social case worker. The best 
trained of the public health nurses report 
that the Indians prove remarkably respon- 
sive. All levels of native ability are repre- 
sented in these Indian communities awaiting 
development in a favorable environment. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ANDICAPPED Wace Earners (as Studied 

by a Family Welfare Agency): Moses A. 

Leavitt, Jewish Social Service Association, 
New York, 1928, 95 pp. , 

It is cheering to meet the optimism expressed 
in the title of this little book. Unfortunately many 
folks are still in the primitive stage of thinking 
that a person handicapped by some physical or 
mental disability is therefore unemployable and 
unable to be a wage earner. But the facts in the 
report indicate that at present the title represents 
a goal, a hope, rather than a fact. 

The term handicapped is used to “denote a 


physical, mental, or social condition which inter- 
feres with a person’s pursuit of his trade or 
prevents his competing in the industrial world 
with normal able-bodied workers.” The report 
presents the results of an analysis of a group of 
1191 families under the care of the J. S. S. A. 
in 1925. This group had 2048 individuals who 
were presumably employable. Of these, 1009 or 
49.2 per cent were found to be handicapped in some 
fashion. Of the 1191 fathers and mothers of 
families in this group, 865 or 72.7 per cent were 
handicapped. Detailed sstatistics are included 
about the nature of the handicap, previous occu- 
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pation, present occupation, status of employment, 
and present wages. For example, it was found 
that “almost two-thirds of the men had been em- 
ployed in skilled occupations before the onset of 
the disability and that, presumably as a direct re- 
sult of the disability, almost half are unemployed, 
and only a third of those working are still en- 
gaged in skilled trades.” All of this indicates the 
extent to which the handicapped is a_ social 
problem. 

A detailed description is given of the Self- 
Support Department of the J.S.S.A. where loans 
are made to set clients up in small businesses. 
This form of rehabilitation work is almost limited 
to Jewish family welfare agencies, and the evalua- 
tion of this form of work is an interesting con- 
tribution. 

Chapter V, “ The Theory and Practice of the 
Sheltered Workshop,” presents some of the aspects 
of a means of vocational readjustment which has 
received only sporadic attention in the past, but 
which is increasingly becoming recognized as one 
of the most serious problems to be studied and 
worked out in the next few years, in any program 
of rehabilitation of the handicapped. While the 
report indicates the pathetically meager facilities 
available in a city as great as New York, it 
points out that significant beginnings have been 
made and the need of their expansion to meet the 
needs of large groups for whom nothing is avail- 
able at present. 

In the description of what is being done in 
New York City in the way of vocational guidance 
and placement of the handicapped, one is impressed 
with two points: that many of these handicapped 
are employable in industry, and that they need 
special service, with a case work approach, in 
the various agencies dealing with these groups. 
Whether the handicapped person needs retraining, 
a job, or sheltered employment, the person who 
undertakes to give him any vocational advice or 
placement must know “the medical history, the 
occupational history and educational background, 
the temperamental aptitudes, likes and dislikes, and 
the social status of the family.” 

Few people, even case workers, think of place- 
ment work as “case work.” “ Just get him a job,” 
and don’t bother with these other things. This 
report “ought to help emphasize the necessity of 
the vocational counselor or placement secretary 
having adequate information before he begins any 
“treatment” in the way of counseling or placement. 

As little information is available to social 
workers about vocational readjustment and the 
important place that this takes in so many of 
their problems, this brief report ought to con- 
tribute somewhat to a better understanding of 
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the problems of vocational adjustment, not alone 
of the handicapped but of all wage earners. 
LoutsE C. ODENCRANTZ 
New York Employment Center for 
the Handicapped 


UNIOR Home Prostems: Kinyon and Hop- 
kins. Sanborn, Chicago, 1928, 214 pp. 

Social workers with a vision of the construc- 
tive possibilities which lie in the public schools 
would greet with relief a text book in home eco- 
nomics, written for general use in junior high 
schools, which would stimulate in pre-adolescent 
girls an appreciation of the strength and security 
which reside in stable family relationships, an 
understanding of how intelligent efficiency in home 
management may contribute to the development of 


such relationships, and a conviction that beauty . 


and fitness may be reduced to the very lowest 
economic terms and still make their influence potent 
in the home. 

Such a book one might think to have found in 
Junior Home Problems. The introduction and 
table of contents are promising and the bibliog- 
raphies at the ends of the chapters show the 
influence of a social and psychological point of 
view which makes closer scrutiny of the text all 
the more disappointing. The excellent subject 
matter is spoiled by the primer style, which is 
both sentimental and condescending. The book is 
profusely illustrated, but most of the pictures are 
poorly conceived and executed. Both style and 
pictures are evidence of ignorance on the part of 
the authors of the fact that the wide variation in 
social background and emotional reactions of the 
large groups of public school children makes many 
of their generalizations meaningless or offensive. 

The general plan and much of the content are 
perhaps too good. The rest of the book suffers 
more by contrast. 

Epitu M. Everett 
White-W illiams Foundation 


ISTORICAL Aspects oF THE IMMIGRATION 
Prostem: Edith Abbott. University of 
Chicago, 1926, 881 pp. 

The publication of Dean Abbott's second source 
book in the field of immigration has shown that 
the Chicago School is still maintaining what Pro- 
fessor Tufts considers one of the “two great func- 
tions of a professional school, namely, raising the 
standard of the profession through research and 
publication.” The documents in this volume relate 
to American immigration prior to the year 1882, 
when control of immigration was assumed by the 
federal government. The material is organized 
under five headings: the causes of emigration, the 
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economic aspects of the problem, early problems in 
assimilation, pauperism, crime, and other domestic 
immigration problems, and public opinion and the 
immigrant. 

The causes of emigration are summarized as 
adverse conditions in Europe and the attractions of 
America. In reading these documents one is im- 
pressed with the similarity between adverse con- 
ditions in Europe a century ago and now. The 
emphasis on improved social status in America is 
interesting. Although we have made progress in 
abolishing child labor, we are nevertheless called 
to account in noting that a century old social evil 
is still only partially solved. Some of these docu- 
ments of the early settlers in this country read like 
the advertisements of modern Pacific Coast realtors 
while the desire of the European countries to get 
rid of their paupers through emigration is still 
expressed in Europe today. 

Although the attractions of the United States 
were land, high wages, and political and religious 
liberty, it was really “the hope of economic free- 
dom that lured the vast majority of immigrants 
across the sea.” After the Revolution this phase 
of the problem was viewed in both Germany and 
England in a new light and there was considerable 
worry expressed because many of the best citizens 
instead of the paupers were emigrating. At the 
same time, the pressure of population on the 
nation’s resources made emigration not only 
advisable but necessary. 


Many of the modern problems of assimilation 
were present in even larger proportions than they 
are today: the tendency for recent immigrants to 
“clan” together; their old-country loyalties, the 
use of foreign languages in churches and schools, 
and the fear that they were coming in larger num- 
bers than could be assimilated was frequently ex- 
pressed. Complaints that the immigrant laborers 
were more likely to become a public charge than 
the native born were common. Cholera epidemics 
directed attention to the wretched housing of the 
Irish in Boston. Some evidence is presented to 
the effect that criminals were not only permitted 
but assisted to emigrate to the United States. 

The final section on public opinion and the immi- 
grant indicates that public opinion was not unified 
then any more than it is now. One objection raised 
to immigration was that steerage conditions were 
sO unsanitary that the immigrants were a menace 
to public health when they landed. The anti-alien 
feeling was evidenced in the proposal to raise the 
naturalization fee to $20. The Congressional de- 
bate on the Homestead Bill raised the question 
whether immigrants should be encouraged to settle 
on the frontier in preference to remaining in the 
eastern cities. Although the evils of immigration 
were repeatedly set forth, there were many groups 
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ready to point out that the benefits from immigra- 
tion offset the evils. 

The justification for this volume and Miss 
Abbott’s preceding one may be found in the fact 
that the United States received over 35 million 
immigrants in the period between the Napoleonic 
wars and the Great War. Our experience in deal- 
ing with this problem has much to offer toward 
the solution of the present problem of international 
migrations, providing the material is made ayail- 
able for such study. Such a service Miss Abbott 
has performed. 

Mrs. Miiprep D. Muncetr 

University of Minnesota 
OCIAL ApjustmMent: Robert C. Dexter. 
Knopf, New York, 1927, 414 pp. 

Dr. Dexter has brought within the compass of 
about four hundred pages an excellent summary 
of modern social theory and practice. The bibli- 
ography given at the end of each chapter is com- 
plete and one of the most valuable features of 
the book from the standpoint of the student of 
social problems. 

The book is addressed, however, not primarily 
to the student but to the leaders in the community 
and the nation—to statesmen, physicians, lawyers, 
teachers, captains of industry, and philanthropists, 
most of them today college graduates. Its aim 
is not to help the professionals in the field of social 
work, but to inform the community leaders to 
whom the small number of professionals must 
look for assistance, co-operation, and backing. 

Considering this aim of the book, it seems to pre- 
suppose a background and comprehensive under- 
standing of social theory on the part of the 
reader which few members of the group addressed 
may be expected to possess. In encyclopedic 
fashion such subjects as the history, significance, 
and causes of poverty; thwarted childhood; the 
feebleminded; drunkards and drug addicts; the 
physically handicapped; sex and the family; crime 
and punishment; old age; social case work; and 
the new V6lkerwanderung are covered. And the 
lastest doctrine in explanation, or the most re- 
cently accepted remedy for each of the classified 
social ills, is caught up and the subject disposed of 
in a well-rounded paragraph or two. While the 
opinions presented are suggestive and provocative 
of thought, only the fullness of the bibliography 
can justify the sweeping statements that are made. 

“Foreign families in particular seem to have 
little sense in regard to over-crowding” (p. 128). 
This statement is supported by figures from one 
social case agency only—showing that among the 
families of 584 delinquent boys there were 47 per 
cent with 6 or more children. The author’s method 
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seems to indicate that he intended to provoke 
argument by the summary style with which he 
disposes of a large problem in a dozen lines. 
Apparently he feels that he has done his duty 
by the reader in suggesting a course of collateral 
reading. 

“ Poverty,” says Mr. Dexter (p. 17) “consists 
in the individual’s inability to provide for himself 
and his dependents the food, clothing, and shelter 
expected by the economic and social class to which 
he belongs.” He points out that the worker’s 
lack of control over his own destiny is the essence 
of modern poverty. The significance of security 
and of status cannot be over-estimated in any 
consideration, not only of poverty, but of all 
social problems. “The fact is that in modern 
industrial civilization there are thousands of 
individuals who do not feel safe, who are dependent 
on other and distant individuals or forces for 
their subsistence, who may at any moment lose 
their means of livelihood, and who are constantly 
facing a future which may bring suffering and, 
equally important, the loss of status.” Having 
given the reader the “lead” Mr. Dexter leaves 
him to his own devices in developing the full 
implications of such a statement. 

The author's treatment of the causes of poverty 
is enriched by his experience as a relief worker. 
But at the same time his views seem to be 
limited too much by the circumstances of those 
who seek relief at charitable agencies. There is 
of course a considerable number suffering poverty 
whose self-respect does not allow them to accept 
charity or to seek out the charity organization 
society of their community. If this group were 
studied with equal care the facts arrived at might 
upset or at least partially invalidate Mr. Dexter’s 
theory that mental subnormality is a prime cause 
of poverty. As a result of the investigation of 
this group that endures in silence what is some- 
times called a “ genteel poverty,” it is conceivable 
that we might come to the point of view that 
mental subnormality is the direct cause of seeking 
public relief and may safely be relegated to the 
position of a contributing factor to poverty. 

Would it not be profitable to seek out those who, 
though poverty-ridden, do not come of their own 
volition to the social agency? Investigation of 
this group would undoubtedly throw new light on 
the causes of poverty. Furthermore, the human 
material in this group is probably much more 
worth salvaging. 

“It is with no wish to minimize the importance 
of economic causes, (says Dr. Dexter p. 34) that 
the emphasis in the present book is laid on 
physical environment and heredity—but the eco- 
nomic factors mentioned are in the main them- 
selves determined by the environment and the 
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heredity of the individuals in the group.” But 
the book seems to us to accept too completely and 
without sufficient scientific proof the idea that 
inheritance is the dominant factor in maladjust- 
ment. Is a civilization that emphasizes acquisitive- 
ness and pecuniary success so natural an environ- 
ment that we can say that those who fail in it 
are necessarily defective in their inheritance? Ii 
a eugenic policy were instituted by the state, as 
the author suggests, would it be desirable to breed 
for material success and to eliminate those who 
lack the acquisitive drive? May not the social 
inheritance be more defective than the biological 
inheritance of the individuals in the characters it 
selects for survival and in the kind of opportunities 
it provides or fails to provide? 

The author has suggested by the breadth and 
scope of his book that the complexities of social 
adjustment are such that no one should under- 
take to solve them whose only equipment is good 
intentions. The use of the book as a road-map 
or chart of this tremendously complicated field 
should be productive of a better informed public 
opinion. “Social changes are made by groups of 
individuals, and unless the reasons for and the 
necessity of the change are understood, they will 
never be made. Public opinion is an all-important 
factor in social adjustment, and it is absolutely 
necessary that the public should be well-informed, 
both of the evils of our present maladjusted situa- 
tions and of the advantages of the proposed 
changes.” 

W. M. Letserson 
Antioch Colleae 


UCCESSFUL Famry Lire on THE MopERATE 
Income: Mary Hinman Abel. 2nd Edition, 
Revised. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1927. 

In refreshing contrast with the many pessimistic 
discussions of family life stands this book of Mrs. 
Abel’s, now out in form somewhat revised from 
its publication in 1921. 

Mrs. Abel faces present-day problems fairly and 
squarely but without fear that the family will cease 
to function as one of our most important social 
institutions. Instead she has every confidence that 
if we will take advantage of our opportunities we 
can make family life in the future far superior to 
anything we now dream is possible. 

As suggested in its title, the book is a discussion 
of ways and means of attaining successful family 
life on a moderate income. A moderate income as 
here defined is one that “provides a margin of 
several hundred dollars beyond the minimum, what- 
ever that may be in any time or place.” At this 
economic level there is possibility of choice in 
expenditure, but also need for constant attention 
to careful management if a desired living standard 
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is to be maintained. The woman of the family is 
likely to be devoting her main attention to house- 
hold management and family building, and much 
of the man’s attention also centers in the home. 
It is this type of household in which Mrs. Abel is 
especially interested, although much of what she 
says has value in relation to family problems at 
higher and lower income levels. 

Since being asked to review this book, I have 
been inquiring from various people about the use 
they have made of it in its present or earlier 
edition. All agreed that probably the most valu- 
able feature of the book was its many vivid and 
pertinent descriptions of how actual families had 
or had not succeeded in solving various problems, 
together with Mrs. Abel's exceedingly illuminating 
comments as to causes. 

One person told me that she had used a number 
of copies of the book for wedding presents be- 
cause she had found by experience that it was one 
of the few books on homemaking problems which 
seemed to interest both the man and the woman. 
Several teachers and club workers spoke of the 
value of the book in developing in adolescent girls 
somewhat different attitudes as to the joys and 
responsibilities of married life on a modern income. 

Among women’s clubs the book is being appar- 
ently increasingly used for supplementary reading 
or for continued study. There is also quite a little 
use of the book in high school and college classes. 
As nearly as I could find out, however, its use 
among family social workers is as yet somewhat 
limited, but this would seem likely to change with 
the increasing interest within this field in all phases 
of family problems at all income levels. 

No book is perfect and this is true also of Mrs. 
Abel’s. Periodically one wishes that she had ex- 
panded further her own personal opinions and left 
out certain of the fact summaries which are avail- 
able in greater detail elsewhere. There is no bibli- 
ography and one wishes greatly that it had been 
included, both as a means of guidance in supple- 
menting text discussions and also because of its 
value as an expression of Mrs. Abel's opinion con- 
cerning what is especially significant in the large 
volume of published material along this line in this 
and other countries. " 

As a whole, however, the book is probably 
among the best as yet published in its concrete 
helpfulness in the solution of the larger problems 
of homemaking on a moderate income. 

Emma A. WINSLOW 


ASE Srtupres 1n ComMMUNITY ORGANIZATION: 
Walter W. Pettit. Century Co., N. Y., 1928, 

345 pp. 
Ten years ago the Community Organization 
Department of the New York School of Social 
Work, under the direction of Walter Pettit, per- 
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ceived a procedure seemingly applicable to the 
training of group or community workers similar to 
the case method of teaching case workers then 
successfully developing. In the more clearly de- 
fined case work field, that method of instruction 
had not only proved effective in passing on estab- 
lished techniques to new workers, but the process 
of collecting teaching material, of subjecting it to 
analysis for and in class discussion, had been a 
stimulus to experimentation and the growth of 
needed literature. Perhaps a similar use of the 
recorded “case” experience of an organizer’s work 
with specific group or community situations might 
result in discovering and passing on the common 
methodology presumably existent beneath the 
welter of activities and positions in social work 
variously classified as community organization, 
group work, character building, the organization of 
social forces, and so on. 

The five cases presented in this book have been 
collected during this ten year period and for that 
purpose. 

It is probable that the experience of their pro- 
duction has thrown light upon the problems and 
principles of case recording in this field. Ten 
years of analyzing these and similar records, more- 
over, must have resulted in some key to such dis- 
covered processes as have been at the basis of the 
scientific development of social case work. Per- 
haps, however, because these cases are intended 
primarily for use as teaching material, the author 
does not give us the benefit of these deductions. 
We may hope that he will in a later volume, and 
thus provide a needed stimulus to a more wide- 
spread recording of experience, as well as to the 
testing of hypothecated processes and principles by 
the professional workers in this field. 


It is a tribute, however, to the reality of all first 
hand material that each of the five cases will un- 
doubtedly hold the interest of the so-called com- 
munity organizer or group worker; that analogies 
from personal experience are constantly apparent; 
and that, as the author hopes, the obvious failures 
are as significant in their suggestiveness as are the 
successes. Dr. Pettit and his associates have 
shown us one ladder by which descent may be made 
from the clouded realms of movements, programs, 
philosophies, and personalities, to the sounder foot- 
ing of processes and methods. When the head 
resident of the settlement house and the secretary 
of the Y.W.C.A. and the community center, the 
director of the community church, the executive of 
the community chest or the neighborhood associ- 
ation can each be brought to record what he does 
in a given situation—and then can be induced to 
try and answer why he does it—a synthesis of 
method may well come which will bring such a 
unity as a corresponding interchange has brought 
to social case work. 
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Even without the author’s aid, indeed, we see 
ample evidence, in all these five cases which Dr. 
Pettit presents, of an emerging methodology which 
increasing analysis and definition will find appli- 
cable to varying situations, the central problem of 
which is to gain the interest of numbers of people, 
or to afford them opportunity for participation in 
common activities. It is the same evidence which 
we find in the practical daily procedure of execu- 
tives, not only of those agencies whose work is 
definitely to organize group activity, but equally of 
those individual service agencies who nevertheless 
must gather around them a group of individuals to 
bring assurance for the continued support of that 
service. It is a technique, moreover, as the author 
suggests, which has objectives and achievements 
in the development of individual personality quite 
apart from its more obvious objective purposes. 

In taking “Community Organization,” however, 
as a title for a book in which is presented material 
out of which it is hoped a more adequate under- 
standing of that technique will eventually come, 
Dr. Pettit has accepted the inheritance of a con- 
fused conception in his terminology. The com- 
munity by traditional definition is merely one kind 
of a group—based upon geographical proximity. 
However weak the community ties may be as con- 
trasted with the extra-territorial influences of 
religion, economics, or race, which create the 
special interest groups within the territorial asso- 
ciation, there is certainly evidence that they exist. 
We are sure that Dr. Pettit and his associates do 
not intend to nominate this community grouping 
as the only kind of association from which evi- 
dence of organization method is to be drawn. 

In fact, neither the case of Athens where Henry 
Robinson tried to strengthen a local church; nor 
the case of Brocton with the organization vicissi- 
tudes of a neighborhood association; nor the case 
of Dale County and its contrasting efforts of two 
Red Cross workers; nor the record of Ferndale’s 
ultimate reception to a young seminary student’s 
effort to organize its leisure time; nor the account 
of Woodland, on whose community center an 
autopsy should have been performed in the first 
ten pages, are examples of an effort to organize 
community-wide activities. Yet the explanation 
that “the authors have considered community as 
measured by the number, kind, and intensity of 
interests people have in common rather than by 
the mere fact of their geographical proximity,” is 
certainly debatable. The whole development of 
the community chest and council of social 
agencies—by reason of its widespread community 
soliciting and the inclusion of sharply conflicting 
group interests among its agencies—is based upon 
the hope, at least, of unifying ties in the local situ- 
ations. There are other and better evidences out- 
side the field of social work which make extremely 
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questionable such a destruction by definition of the 
community as a group with special characteristics 
of its own. 

The processes and methods of organization are 
one thing, the constituent elements of the group, 
another. The past ten years have seen the tech- 
nical content of “ organization” grow apace. It is 
experience of conscious effort in working with 
many kinds of interest groups, and for many pur- 
poses, which has made that possible and it is that 
organization itself of which these cases are truly 
illustrative. 

BrapDLey BUELL 


RIMINOLOGY: Edwin H. Sutherland, 
Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott, Phila, 1924, 
643 pp. 

Any person who feels impelled, as every intelli- 
gent person ought to in this day of crime waves 
and crime publicity, to lay the foundation for 
scientific knowledge of criminology could not do 
better than to read this work. It is a complete 
and yet concise review of the present day methods 
of crime treatment. It deals with crime from its 
legal, scientific, and social aspects. 

The book is progressive and even advanced in 
its conclusions—witness the recommenglation that 
the outworn classification of crime as misdemeanor 
or felony should be entirely abandoned, and the 
questioning of the ethics and efficacy of our present 
day theory of punishment. 

The book contains the best discussion of criminal 
statistics, what we have and what we ought to 
have, that I have seen. Figures are presented in- 
terestingly. Some of these refute popular falla- 
cies—for example, that we have had a crime wave 
or as to the deterrent value of capital punishment. 

The chapter on causation is a complete and 
discriminating discussion of the relationship of 
the important factors causing crime. The chapters 
which are of the most practical interest to social 
workers who desire a brief summarizing treat- 
ment rather than complete text, are those dealing 
with the juvenile court, probation, and parole. 
These are treated historically and with discrimina- 
tion. These modern instruments are presented in 
a favorable light without losing sight of the fact 
that none has attained its final development as yet. 

CuHartes L. CHuTE 
National Probation Association 


UIDANCE or CuipHoop AND YouTH 
(Readings in Child Study): Edited by 
B. C. Gruenberg. Child Study Ass’n of 

America, N. Y., 1926, 324 pp. 

As the preface tells us, this compilation has been 
made with the purpose of supplying adult and 
parent education groups with carefully selected 
topics and reading matter. The most interesting 
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thing about the plan of selection, it seems to me, is 
the fact that the topics represent actual questions 
asked by hundreds of parents in their effort to get 
help on the problems facing them, and that the 
topics are arranged in the order of most frequent 
questioning. As one might expect in these troub- 
lous times, the topic of discipline comes first, truth- 
telling second, and fear is early in the list. The 
selections are made from the works of a great 
variety of authors and necessarily vary in useful- 
ness though, with so experienced a student of this 
subject as Benjamin C. Gruenberg for editor, one 
is assured of a high order of excellence. The book 
is not superficial—as a series of brief readings 
might easily be—but it leads the student into a con- 
sideration of the child’s organic needs and his 
fundamental mechanisms, both emotional and 
intellectual. 

This should be a most valuable reference book 
for any child study group. 

ELeEANoR Hope JOHNSON 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 
FLoripA—Orlando: add Orange County Social 
Service Department, Mrs. Lauretta K. Muir, 
secretary, Court House; member of the 
Anjerican Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. 
Georcra—Columbus: Miss Nell Franklin, secre- 
tary. 
Macon: not a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work. 
Iowa—Ames: Miss Edith Augustine, secretary. 
Charles City: Miss Lucile Bruner, secretary. 
Red Oak: Miss Grace Hooper, secretary. 
Waterloo: Miss Jane Thompson, secretary. 
Matne—Bangor: Mrs. Ethel M. Flagg, secretary. 
Massacuusetts—Fall River: Miss Mary L. 
Turpin, secretary. 
New Mexico—Santa Fe: add County Welfare 
Association, Miss Martha E. Stofer, Court 
House. 
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You may save 
VALUABLE LIVES 
by buying these 
CHRISTMAS LABELS 
Mail a post card to 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 
CONTROL OF CANCER 


34 East 75th Street New York City 
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New YorK—Albany: changed to Family Welfare 
Society, Inc. 
Geneva: Miss Janet Tremaine, secretary. 
Poughkeepsie: Miss Dorothy Phelps, secretary, 
PENNSYLVANIA—Wayne: Mrs. Alda A. Makarov, 
secretary. 
Wilkes-Barre: Julius Sauber, secretary. 
Soutn Daxota—Sioux Falls: Mrs. Lillian Moore, 


secretary. 
Wisconstn—Oshkosh: Miss Edna Roddis, secre- 
tary. 


CHANGE IN PRICE OF SINGLE 
COPIES OF THE FAMILY 
EGINNING with the November issue 
of Tue Famiry, single copies will cost 
25 cents instead of 20 cents. The subscrip- 
tion price remains the same. 

We have many requests for back numbers 
of THe Famiry, many of which are out of 
print. If you have no further use for your 
copies, we shall appreciate receiving them to 
help fill the orders of libraries and individ- 
uals wanting full sets. 
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From The Familette (Cleveland) 


Here, in a handbook, discussing “ Joint 
Responsibilities of Board, Staff, and Mem- 
bership,” Mr. McLean has crystallized for 
us all the experience of us all, adding to it 
his own wisdom. 


The Family Society Bsns 
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PORTLAND SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Professional training in social case 
work, public health nursing and 
community social work. 


Address inquiries to 


322 CORBETT BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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